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INTERIM  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL 

STRATEGY:  BREAKING  THE  CYCLE 

OF  DRUG  ABUSE 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:39  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. 

Also  present:  Senators  DeConcini,  Feinstein,  Hatch,  Grassley, 
Specter,  and  Cohen. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  Bn)EN,  JR.,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  The  reason  we 
have  not  started  at  10:30  is  there  was  a  vote  scheduled  to  begin 
at  10:30.  It  has  now  just  begun,  and  although  Director  Brown  is 
here  and  has  been  here,  I  am  not  going  to  bring  him  out  until  we 
have  a  quorum  here,  which  will  not  occur  for  another  10  or  12  min- 
utes because  members  are  voting  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  I 
speak. 

So  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  either  having  to  carry  this  on 
television  or  those  of  you  who  have  other  plans,  we  will  begin  this 
hearing  with  Director  Brown  at  10:50.  By  that  time,  the  vote  will 
have  been  completed,  and  we  will  follow  through.  There  will  be  an- 
other vote  at  11:30,  but  we  will  try  to  stagger  the  membership  leav- 
ing so  that  we  can  continue  the  process  without  interruption. 

We  will  recess  until  10:50. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  We  have  a  some- 
what unexpected  pleasure,  but  a  pleasure  nonetheless.  One  of  our 
colleagues  who  has  worked  very  closely  with  Senator  Hatch  and  I 
on  crime  and  drug  legislation  over  the  years  from  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Schumer  from  New  York,  is  here  this  morning,  and  he 
has  asked,  and  we  are  delighted  to  accede  to  his  request,  to  make 
a  short  5-minute  statement  on  the  matter  that  is  before  us  today. 

We  welcome  you,  Congressman.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here 
and  the  floor  is  yours,  and  then  the  Senator  and  I  will  make  our 
opening  statements,  and  then  we  will  invite  Director  Brown  to 
come  forward. 

(1) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Senator  Biden,  not  only  for  al- 
lowing us  here  to  testify,  but  also  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue, 
and  Senator  Hatch  has  always  been  gracious  and  a  gentleman.  We 
disagree,  but  we  have  tremendous  respect  for  each  other's  views  on 
these  issues,  and  occasionally  we  agree,  actually. 

Senator  Hatch.  Actually,  we  agree  quite  often. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Right.  Anyway,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  me 
testify  here  today  before  your  committee  and  talking  about  the  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy.  I  also  want  to  thank  Director  Brown, 
who  spent  a  nice  amount  of  time  and  did  a  wonderful  job  in  our 
city  in  terms  of  the  community  policing  part  of  the  crime  bill, 
which  is  not  before  us  today  but  is  something  that  is  a  beacon. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  Mr.  Brown 
is  that,  first,  the  war  on  drugs  is  and  should  be  a  major  priority. 
We  all  know  the  problem  is  actually  getting  worse  in  our  cities.  It 
may  be  getting  better  elsewhere,  but  it  is  getting  worse  in  our 
cities,  and  the  crime  and  social  malaise  and  just  the  human  detri- 
tus, the  wasted  people  who  might  be  out  there  helping  America 
who  are  not  there,  make  it  imperative  that  we  act. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  just  make  three  quick  points.  The  first  is — 
and  these  are  related  to  the  summit  on  drugs  that  I  held  as  chair- 
man of  the  crime  committee  last  year.  The  first  is  that  we  would 
all  like  the  budget  on  the  war  on  drugs  to  increase.  We  know  real- 
istically that  if  it  does  increase,  it  won't  increase  by  very  much, 
given  our  budget  deficit,  so  we  have  to  look  for  ways  to  spend  the 
dollars  more  efficiently. 

I  think  two  consensuses  are  emerging  that  blend  into  one  an- 
other, but  they  both  lead  to  a  third  point  where  we  need  your  help 
and  the  administration's  help.  The  first  point  is  that  if  there  is  one 
area  in  the  $13.1  billion  war  on  drugs  that  doesn't  work,  it  is  in 
the  interdiction  side.  The  money  that  goes  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coast  Guard — last  year,  $2.1  billion  to  intercept 
drugs  coming  across  the  border — the  bang  for  the  buck  we  get  in 
that  is  awful.  Some  parts  of  it  do  work.  When  the  AWACS  and  the 
Coast  Guard  follow  tips,  they  sometimes  land  a  big  amount  of 
drugs.  But  when  they  just  patrol  around  looking  for  stuff,  they 
bring  in  almost  nothing. 

So  at  our  summit  on  drugs,  we  found  that  there  was  a  broad  con- 
sensus that  while  certain  interdiction  policies  work — the  DEA's 
program  in  Colombia  to  knock  off  the  drug  kingpins  worked — this 
didn't.  So  there  is  $2.1  billion  that  I  think  is  not  wisely  spent,  at 
least  some  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  reached  another  consensus  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  is  treatment.  We  are  getting  much  more  focused  on 
what  kinds  of  treatment  work,  and  treatment,  in  particular,  associ- 
ated with  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  mandatory  drug  treat- 
ment in  the  prisons  that  you.  Senator  Biden,  and  I  have  put  in  the 
crime  bill,  the  kind  of  alternatives  to  incarceration  that  require 
treatment,  all  are  remarkably  effective  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
results,  and  the  reason  is  simple. 


With  the  coercive  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  those 
who  wish  to  undergo  treatment,  particularly  therapeutic  treatment, 
push  forward  with  it.  We  have  in  my  district  the  Coney  Island  Hos- 
pital treatment  facility.  It  is  a  residential  facility.  It  is  an  average, 
not  better,  not  worse.  Only  about  3  out  of  every  100  people  who 
start  going  through  it  end  up  finishing. 

You  take  that  same  facility  and  you  say  that  if  you  go  through 
this,  you  will  get  out  of  jail  a  little  sooner  or  you  won't  have  to  go 
to  jail,  and  the  numbers  skyrocket  to  50  or  60  percent  who  can  ac- 
tually succeed.  So  treatment  in  the  system  works. 

Our  dilemma  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  how  to  take 
some  of  the  dollars  out  of  the  interdiction  area  and  put  it  into  the 
treatment  area,  and  this  is  where  I  think  we  could  follow  up  on  the 
wonderful  and  the  good  report  that  Secretary  Brown  has  offered. 
We  need  help  to  do  that. 

Because  of  our  budget  rules  in  the  House,  and  I  believe  in  the 
Senate,  if  we  were  to  take  $400  million  out  of  the  defense  budget 
for  drug  interdiction,  because  that  money  is  in  the  defense  budget, 
that  money  would  either  go,  at  best,  to  deficit  reduction  and,  at 
worst,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  to  build  another  aircraft  carrier.  It 
would  not  be  allowed  to  actually  be  used  for  treatment  and  the 
overall  pool  of  money  in  the  war  on  drugs  would  decline. 

So  what  I  am  urging  as  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  that  when 
the  administration  submits  its  budget  next  year  that  they  actually 
look  at  the  pie  of  drug  money  and  if  they  agree,  as  the  report 
seems  to,  that  certain  areas  of  interdiction  don't  work  and  certain 
areas  of  treatment  need  to  be  more  funded,  they  change  those  num- 
bers at  the  executive  level  because  we  cannot  do  it  in  Congress 
without  the  executive  budget  being  submitted  that  way,  and  then 
we  together  work  on  making  sure  that  those  numbers  are  realized. 

That  is  my  simple  point.  I  think  that,  you  know,  just  saying  we 
are  going  to  do  it — it  won't  happen  unless  those  budget  numbers 
actually  change  next  year  and  I  hope  that  that  will  happen.  I  want 
to  thank  you,  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  of  making  that  point 
here  today.  I  come  from  just  a  frustrating  measure  in  the  House 
where  we  did  manage  to  get  the  interdiction  number  reduced  by 
$400  million  and  the  money  vanished  into  the  rest  of  the  defense 
budget. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thank  you,  and  I  think  you  would  find 
that  the  majority  of  us  on  this  committee  share  your  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  my  brief  discussion  with  Director  Brown  prior  to, 
this  hearing  I  said  privately  what  you  have  said  publicly:  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  those  portions  of  the  expenditures  that 
are  less  useful  and  that  are  producing  fewer  results  and  move  them 
into  those  areas  of  the  drug  strategy  which  are  producing  and 
promise  to  produce  greater  results. 

But,  you  know,  when  we  wrote  this  legislation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  hoped  we  would  get  to  the  point  where  we  are  trying 
to  figure  out  what  works  best  and  what  doesn't  work,  then  jettison 
what  doesn't  work,  and  increase  what  does  work,  and  try  some  new 
things. 

So  I  thank  you  very  much  and  we  all  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman? 


The  Chairman.  Yes? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DENNIS  DeCONCINI,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are  no  opening 
statements.  If  I  could  just  address  the  Congressman  for  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Congressman  Schumer,  thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  this  area.  You  and  I  have  so  many  things  in  common, 
as  I  do  with  the  chairman,  but  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  what 
to  me  appears  to  be  the  easy  solution — taking  money  from  interdic- 
tion. Where  do  you  take  it?  What  interdiction  do  you  stop?  Do  you 
stop  the  effective  Southern  Command  effort  that  is  going  on  right 
now — commenced  and  implemented  by  General  Jaulwan,  and  hope- 
fully continued  by  his  successor,  in  source  countries  such  as  Bolivia 
and  Colombia  for  the  first  time?  I  don't  know  that  you  should  stop 
that  one. 

Mr.  Schumer.  I  wouldn't. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Do  you  stop  the  southwest  border  interdic- 
tion program  because  a  newspaper  in  Arizona  claims  they  flew 
through  and  didn't  get  caught,  when,  in  fact,  they  did?  "20/20"  did 
the  same  thing  and  they  got  caught.  You  know,  it  really  troubles 
me  because  it  is  easy  to  say  take  down  one  of  these  fences  that  we 
have  put  up  because  it  costs  money  and  they  are  not  making  a  lot 
of  direct  hits. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at  the  Border  Patrol  along  the 
southwest  border,  their  interdictions  and  confiscations  are  up  3  and 
400  percent.  So,  to  me,  it  is  a  bit  simplistic  to  say  just  move  $2 
billion.  You  know,  I  would  rather  move  $2  billion  from  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  Schumer.  So  would  I,  but  our  budget  numbers  aren't  allow- 
ing us  to  do  that,  which  is  my  point. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  don't  want  to  take  issue  with  you.  I  just 
don't  want  to  leave  an  impression  here  that  this  is  a  simple  thing 
to  do.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  need  more  treatment  money.  I  just 
hate  to  see  us  pull  down  the  defenses  we  have.  That  is  all.  Thank 

you. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Senator,  all  I  would  say  is  some  of  our  interdiction 
programs  are  very  effective  and  some  aren't,  and  I  think  we  can 
get  some  dollars  out  of  the  ones  that  aren't. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  get 

off 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  know  this  is  something  you  know  more 
about  than  any  of  us  do  because  of  your  longstanding  and  particu- 
lar State  interest,  and  I  don't  want  to  cut  that  off.  We  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  debate  this.  We  should  get  to  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member,  and  them  move  to 
the  opening  statement  of 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  realize  you  hadn't  made 
your  opening  statements.  I  do  apologize. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no,  no.  That  is  fine.  We  were  accommodating 
the  Congressman  for  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Schumer.  He  was  being  courteous,  as  he  always  is. 


Senator  DeConcini.  That  shows  how  important  you  are,  Con- 
gressman, 

The  Chairman.  I  know  your  interest  in  this.  Most  of  us  are  talk- 
ing, I  might  add,  and  we  can  go  back  to  this,  about  the  money  in 
the  Defense  Department  budget  that  is  used  for  Caribbean  inter- 
diction, which  is  a  big  number,  not  the  programs  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  will  get  back  to  that.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  invite  Director  Brown  to  the  table.  I 
will  make  a  brief  opening  statement,  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  Director  Brown. 

Today,  we  meet  to  review  the  administration's  1993  interim  drug 
strategy,  titled  "Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Drug  Abuse."  In  this  docu- 
ment, the  administration  takes,  in  my  view,  a  very,  very  important 
step,  though  only  the  first  step,  toward  a  national  drug  strategy 
that  works  better  than  what  is  working  now. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  an  administration  strategy  that  takes 
on,  in  my  view,  the  right  question:  How  can  we  effectively  fight 
hard-core  drug  addiction.  Why  is  this  the  right  question?  Well, 
hard-core  users  must  be,  in  my  view,  our  priority  because  they  are 
the  ones  committing  the  crimes  and  causing  much  of  the  violence 
that  now  threatens  and  frightens  the  living  devil  out  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Previously,  much  of  our  national  effort  was  spent  tr3dng  to  re- 
duce casual  use  of  drugs,  an  important  goal  and  one  at  which  we 
have  succeeded  but  one  that  I  and  many  experts  in  drug  policy 
have  long  believed  should  be  secondary  as  opposed  to  primary. 

Without  the  right  focus,  despite  enormous  expenditures — and  we 
have,  in  fact,  spent,  $38.5  billion  over  the  last  4  years  in  this  ef- 
fort— we  have  not  won  any  significant  progress  on  the  war  on 
drugs.  Hard-core  drug  addiction,  drug-fueled  crime  and  violence, 
and  drug  supplies  have  only  worsened  since  the  release  of  the  first 
drug  strategy  in  1989.  Let  me  repeat  again,  drug-fueled  crime  and 
violence,  up,  drug  supplies,  up,  since  our  strategy  and  $38.5  billion 
later. 

Today,  there  are  6  million  hard-core  addicts  in  America.  Violent, 
drug-related  crime  has  turned  many  communities  into  war  zones. 
We  used  to  use  that  terminology  in  the  1970's  and  1980's,  and  it 
was  hyperbole,  it  was  an  exaggeration,  but  now  it  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  some  communities  are  literally  war  zones. 

I  spoke  with  a  noted  neurosurgeon  yesterday,  who  happened  to 
be  the  doctor  who  operated  on  me.  He  is  the  chief  of  neurosurgery 
at  one  of  the  great  hospitals  in  the  country.  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, in  Rochester,  NY.  We  were  talking  about  another  matter, 
about  a  patient  he  asked  me  to  talk  to  to  try  to  give  some  encour- 
agement to.  He  said  he  is  now  involved  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  violence  among  youth,  and  I  said,  how  did  you  get  into  that,  doc- 
tor? He  said  that  there  are  so  many  traumatic  injuries,  like  gun- 
shot wounds,  that  he  has  dealt  with  as  a  neurosurgeon — he  said, 
I  can't  remain  silent  anymore.  He  said,  in  Los  Angeles  you  have 


a  greater  chance  of  being  shot  dead  than  you  do  being  in  the  7  per- 
cent of  the  American  population  who  may  die  from  an  aneurism. 
I  mean,  it  is  incredible,  and  so  there  are  war  zones. 

There  is  a  drug  treatment  shortfall  of  900,000  persons — treat- 
able, hard-core  addicts,  900,000  of  them.  More  drugs  are  entering 
the  Nation  now  than  before  the  first  strategy  was  released,  not- 
withstanding the  successful  and  Herculean  efforts  of  our  Border 
Patrol  and  of  our  interdiction  effort.  The  end  result,  though,  is — 
there  would  be  more  if  they  weren't  there — an  increase. 

To  make  a  difference  in  this  so-called  war,  it  seems  to  me — and 
I  am  a  broken  record  on  this,  as  you  know;  when  you  used  to  run 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  and  then  Houston,  you  have 
he^rd  me  saying  it,  and  I  came  to  you  for  advice  5  years  ago  on 
this  and  you  agreed  with  this  view  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must 
say  I  was  educated  by  you  on  this  point. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  k  broken  record  about  having  to 
focus  on  hard-core  drug  abuse,  and  there  are  three  steps  which  I 
have  long  supported  that  form  the  basis,  as  I  read  your  strategy, 
of  the  administration's  strategy.  The  first  is  we  must  put  more  po- 
lice on  the  street  in  community  policing  programs.  More  police 
means  fewer  drug  deals,  fewer  drug-related  shootings,  and  fewer 
crimes  by  those  supporting  hard-core  habits. 

Community  policing  programs  put  officers  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  can  learn  where  the  deals  go  down  and  who  the  dealers 
are.  I  might  add,  in  the  crime  bill  we  are  about  to  bring  up,  we 
provide  for  50,000  folks  for  community  policing  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  fund  to  get  into  the  streets.  Close  to  the 
source  of  the  problem,  these  police  can  be  much  more  effective  in 
preventing  a  crime  from  occuring  in  the  first  instance.  For  exam- 
ple, in  my  home  State  of  Delaware,  recent  statistics  show  that 
drug-related  complaints  and  arrests  decreased  over  time  in  every 
neighborhood  where  community  policing  was  in  use — in  every 
neighborhood  where  it  was  in  use. 

Second,  we  must  hold  hard-core  drug  addicts  accountable  with 
certain  punishment  and  we  must  force  them  into  treatment,  even 
if  they  don't  want  treatment.  Violent  offenders  belong  off  the  street 
and  in  secure  prisons.  Building  more  prisons  is  necessary,  but  we 
must  also  develop  a  cost-effective  alternative  sanction  for  non- 
violent offenders. 

Most  importantly,  the  millions  of  hard-core  drug  addicts  in  our 
criminal  justice  system  must  get  treatment,  as  pointed  out  by  Con- 
gressman Schumer.  We  have  a  hard-core  drug  addict  population 
behind  bars  now  receiving  no  treatment  whatsoever,  and  when  we 
put  them  out  on  the  street  after  they  serve  their  time,  they  are  still 
in  an  addicted  state.  You  know  better  than  I  do.  Director,  there  is 
not  a  prison  in  this  country  you  can't  get  drugs  into  fairly  easily. 

Today,  there  are  900,000  treatable  hard-core  addicts  that  are 
roaming  our  streets.  Since  the  first  drug  strategy,  at  least  1  million 
drug-addicted  offenders  were  released  from  prison  without  being 
treated;  1  million  drug-addicted  offenders  sent  to  jail,  served  their 
time,  and  released  with  no  treatment  whatsoever.  I  don't  know 
what  makes  us  the  think  the  mere  fact  they  have  been  in  jail  for 
1,  3,  5,  7  years  and  then  released,  that  they  walk  out  of  the  joint 
and  onto  the  street  not  having  that  habit  any  longer. 


Programs  that  provide  drug  treatment  in  prison  substantially  re- 
duce the  likelihood  that  an  addict  will  return  to  drug  abuse  and 
crime  after  release  from  jail.  Treatment  is  the  key  to  an  effective 
drug  strategy,  in  my  view.  We  must  also  treat  minor  drug  offenders 
who,  in  most  States,  now  are  simply  released  back  into  the  streets. 
Programs  like  the  Dade  County,  FL,  drug  court  have  successfully 
encouraged  drug-addicted  criminals  to  get  treatment  and  quit  their 
addiction  in  order  to  avoid  jail.  We  provide,  I  might  add,  in  the 
crime  bill  for  dmg  courts  and  alternatives  for  first-time  offenders 
in  that  system. 

Third,  we  have  to  expand  enforcement  and  prevention  programs 
aimed  at  juveniles  before  we  lose  another  generation  to  drugs  and 
violence.  Juveniles  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  lure  of  gangs 
and  drug  traffickers.  We  must  provide  secure  facilities  for  violent 
juveniles,  drug  treatment  for  drug  abusers,  and  prevention  and 
education  programs  that  have  proven  track  records  for  all  children 
at  risk. 

To  accomplish  these  steps  and  the  other  goals  of  the  administra- 
tion's strategy  we  have  to  allocate  our  resources  wisely.  We  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  works  and  what  doesn't  and  put  our 
money  where  it  works.  This  is  the  next  step  the  administration,  in 
my  view,  must  take,  and  when  it  does  I  hope  the  administration 
will  reallocate  monies  from  efforts  we  know  have  not  worked  to  ef- 
forts that  we  believe  work  well. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  must  also  take  a  critical  step:  pas- 
sage of  the  crime  bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  that 
will  put  into  action  the  programs  I  have  mentioned — community 
policing,  prisons  with  drug  treatment  for  violent  offenders,  drug 
court  programs  for  probationers,  antidrug  trafficking  enforcement, 
and  prevention  programs  for  juveniles. 

Four  years  into  our  national  drug  strategy.  Director,  4  years  of 
losing  the  war,  proves  that  we  must  focus  on  hard-core  addicts, 
which  you  are  proposing  and  are  about  to  begin  to  do,  focusing  with 
the  kind  of  tough  enforcement,  tough  punishment,  and  tough  treat- 
ment that  I  have  outlined.  So  I  welcome  you.  Director  Brown,  and 
former  Director  Bennett. 

I  might  say  that  although  I  don't  think  Bill  Bennett  con- 
templated ever  voting  for  me  when  I  was  trying  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent— I  don't  know  that  he  is  running  or  not — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  would  vote  for  him,  but  I  think  he  did  a  hell  of  a  job  when  he 
started  this  process  off  because  of  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  per- 
sonality, forcing  the  Nation  to  focus  on  this  issue  even  in  those 
areas  where  we  have  disagreed. 

I  view  this  as  a  maturation  of  the  drug  strategy.  I  think  we  have 
finally  gotten  to  a  point  where  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  real 
progress.  I  am  delighted  you  are  in  charge. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Utah. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORRIN  G.  HATCH,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  wel- 
come you,  Director  Brown,  to  the  committee.  We  appreciate  your 
appearing  and  we  look  forward  to  your  presentation  today.  Like  the 
chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  welcome  Dr.  William  J.  Bennett,  the 
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first  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  and 
thank  him  for  being  here  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  this  administration  has  been  sending,  in 
my  opinion,  a  terrible  signal  to  our  country.  Drug  control  is  no 
longer  a  national  priority.  Mr.  ChEiirman,  I  think  it  has  to  be,  and 
I  know  you  do,  too.  I  know  that  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee feel  the  same  way. 

Drugs  and  violence  are  problems  that  hit  us  all  right  at  home. 
According  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  last  year  in  my  own  home 
State  of  Utah,  where  we  have  been  subjected  to  increasing  drug 
and  gang  presences,  there  were  6,673  drug-related  arrests.  One- 
fifth  of  those  arrested  for  drugs  last  year  were  juveniles.  Our  kids 
and  our  families  are  at  risk  and  we  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  style- 
over-substance  approach  in  the  drug  war  that  this  White  House 
has  been  offering. 

When  President  Clinton  was  running  for  office  he  said,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  link  between  drugs  and  crime,  that,  "We  have  a  na- 
tional on  our  hands  that  requires  a  tough  national  response."  This 
campaign  rhetoric  does  not  match  the  governing  reality.  Director 
Brown,  the  President's  own  drug  czar,  has  recently  conceded  that 
drugs  are  no  longer,  "at  the  top  of  the  agenda,"  of  course,  as  an 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  on  July  8  indicated. 

The  so-called  interim  strategy  presented  today  is  a  major  dis- 
appointment, consisting  largely  of  generalities  and  pitches  for  var- 
ious Clinton  administration  proposals,  like  the  National  Service 
Plan.  It  is  a  placebo,  a  political  document  so  general  as  to  be 
unhelpful  and  useful  only  to  give  the  appearance  of  taking  this 
issue  as  seriously  as  it  should  be  taken. 

Ironically,  the  so-called  interim  strategy  notes  on  page  1  that 
there  has  been  a,  "loss  of  public  focus  which  has  also  allowed  the 
voices  of  those  who  would  promote  legalization  to  ring  more  loud- 
ly." The  fault  for  this  loss  of  public  focus  on  the  drug  war  is  going 
to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

The  so-called  interim  strategy  admits  that  it  is  not  definitive. 
The  document  itself  says  that: 

It  does  not  contain  detailed  and  quantifiable  goals  and  objectives,  nor  does  it  ad- 
dress every  facet  of  how  the  national  Government  can  and  will  seek  to  reduce  the 
supply  and  demand  for  illegal  drugs. 

For  that,  the  American  people  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year. 
What  a  tragic  abdication  of  leadership. 

Now,  the  administration  has  hamstrung  Director  Brown  from  the 
beginning  and  is  retreating  in  the  drug  war  on  far  too  many  fronts. 
While  giving  Director  Brown  a  paper  promotion  to  Cabinet  level, 
this  administration  has  slashed  the  drug  czar's  office  to  the  bone, 
from  146  positions  to  25.  I  commiserate  with  you.  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  lead  the  fight  in  the  war  against  drugs  with  just  25  people. 
We  can't  even  run  the  basic  administrative  aspects  of  our  Senate 
offices  on  that,  and  yet  you  are  dealing  with  a  national  epidemic 
problem  in  this  country,  and  I  commiserate  with  you  and  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous  that  they  have  done  that  to  you. 

I  don't  blame  you  for  these  problems.  I  think  you  are  ready  to 
go  to  work;  you  are  going  to  work.  You  are  trying  to  do  what  you 
can.  Your  limited  staff  is  doing  what  they  can  do,  and  you  are 
being  hamstrung  by  an  administration  that  doesn't  give  a  damn. 


The  administration  has  sought  to  cut  funding  in  the  drug  war. 
It  has  recommended  eliminating  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 
which  has  a  proven  track  record  of  success.  Now,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Attorney  General  herself  does  not  want  to  have  that 
happen.  I  don't  either.  They  do  a  terrific  job.  They  are  experts  in 
their  field.  The  FBI  does  a  terrific  job;  it  is  an  expert  in  the  fields 
that  it  overviews. 

Budget  allocations  for  prosecutors  have  been  reduced  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Prison  construction  is  being  cut,  and  it  appears  inter- 
diction efforts  are  going  to  be  cut  back  also.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  that  that  would  be  a  tragedy.  The 
administration  has  been  inadequate  on  both  demand  and  supply 
side  reduction. 

This  administration  is  turning  the  clock  back  on  drug  control, 
slipping  inexorably  into  the  old  permissiveness  of  the  Carter  era. 
As  A.M.  Rosenthal  observed  in  March  in  the  New  York  Times, 
President  Clinton's  interest  in  fighting  drugs  can  be  summed  up  as, 
"No  leadership,  no  role,  no  alerting,  no  policy." 

When  I  once  again  prodded  the  administration  to  get  tough  on 
drugs  recently,  the  White  House  suggested,  perhaps  facetiously — 
I  hope  so — that  I  had  a,  "narrow,"  focus  on  the  law  enforcement 
side  of  fighting  drugs  and  said  the  administration  is,  "looking  for 
a  more  balanced  approach,"  to  the  drug  war. 

I  wonder  if  these  people  who  have  made  these  comments  have 
ever  had  to  work  with  a  drug  addict.  I  have,  and  with  one  than 
one.  I  wonder  if  they  have  ever  tried  to  bring  somebody  out  of  that 
world.  I  wonder  if  they  have  had  to  work  with  the  police  to  try  and 
stop  kids  from  getting  drugs.  I  have.  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
the  devastation  that  it  causes,  and  I  am  seeing  what  it  is  causing 
all  over  this  country  today  as  I  see  young  people  being  sucked  in 
because  we  don't  have  the  guts  to  get  out  there  and  spend  the 
money  and  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  take  this  war  to  them  and 
let  them  know  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  they  are  talking  about  looking 
for  a  more  balanced  approach  to  the  drug  war,  the  balance  seems 
to  be  set  at  zero.  In  July,  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  the 
Clinton  administration  had  agreed  to  a  $231-million  cut  in  funding 
for  drug  treatment  and  education.  Now,  I  hear  all  this  talk  about 
the  supply  side  and  about  rehabilitation,  and  yet  a  $231-million 
cut.  Administration  officials  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  were  reported  to  have  privately  suggested  many  of  the  cuts. 
So  much  for  the  all-out  war  on  the  demand  side  of  the  equation. 

The  White  House  also  responded  to  my  recent  prodding  by  sug- 
gesting I  was  playing,  "turf  politics,"  in  questioning  the  elimination 
of  the  DEA,  since  the  DEA  is  under  this  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Someone  might  spread  the  word  at  the  White  House  that  the  FBI 
is  also  under  this  committee's  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  interested  in 
both  of  them.  Thus,  a  merged  FBI-DEA  amounts  to  no  loss  of  so- 
called,  "turf,"  even  if  that  had  been  my  concern  with  this  merger, 
which,  of  course,  it  is  not. 

My  criticisms  go  way  beyond  such  petty  concerns,  and  frankly  I 
am  shocked  at  that  kind  of  cheapening  of  this  issue.  The  drug  war 
is  nothing  less  than  a  battle  for  the  lives  and  well-being  of  our  chil- 
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dren  and  our  families,  and  it  is  battle  that  we  have  to  focus  on 
now,  not  later. 

A  recent  University  of  Michigan  study  demonstrates  why.  The 
study  shows  that  the  decline  of  drug  use  among  our  Nation's  young 
people  which  began  during  the  Reagan-Bush  years  has  virtually 
halted  and  that  marijuana  and  LSD  use  are  on  the  rise.  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell Rosenthal,  the  president  of  Phoenix  House,  the  Nation's  largest 
residential  treatment  organization,  stated  that  the  study,  "ought  to 
be  a  big  signal  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  they  have  got 
to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  drug  problem." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  Dr.  Lloyd  Johnson,  who  head- 
ed up  the  research  team,  concluded  that  the  study  indicates  a  more 
tolerant  attitude  toward  drugs  and  the  possibility  of  a  steep  in- 
crease in  drug  abuse.  This  study  demonstrates  the  risk  we  face  if 
the  administration  continues  to  drift  aimlessly  in  this  drug  war. 

Now,  I  hope  that  Director  Brown's  presentation  today  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  growing  commitment  by  the  administration  to  sustain- 
ing a  vigorous  national  effort  against  drugs.  I  am  convinced  that 
Director  Brown  wants  to  do  that.  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  if 
given  the  tools  and  the  backup  and  the  money  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions,  I  stand  ready  to  work 
with  President  Clinton  and  Director  Brown  and  continuing  the 
fight  against  drugs.  I  have  provided  his  office  with  some  thoughts 
on  the  problem.  Through  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  I  believe  we  can  continue  to  make  progress  in 
fighting  drug  abuse  and  drug-related  violence  throughout  all  of 
America,  and  I  suggest  we  have  to  make  progress.  We  have  to  take 
this  thing  on.  We  have  to  do  the  right  things  right  now.  We  have 
to  back  you  and  give  you  the  support  and  the  tools  and  the  people 
to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I  am  calling  on  this  administration  to  get 
real  about  it  and  to  quit  acting  like  this  is  some  sort  of  a  negligible 
problem.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  major  problem.  It  is  undermining  Amer- 
ica, it  is  hurting  our  youth.  Even  those  who  don't  take  the  drugs 
are  hurt  by  it.  It  is  increasing  the  violence  in  this  country.  That 
is  where  we  ought  to  be  going  to  get  after  this  violence.  It  is  in- 
creasing gangs  all  over  this  country  and  it  is  making  mincemeat 
out  of  some  of  our  teenagers  and  others  just  because  we  don't  do 
what  we  really  should  do. 

Well,  I  am  really  happy  to  have  you  here.  Director  Brown,  and 
I  want  to  work  with  you  and  help  you  in  evep^  way  I  possibly  can, 
but  something  has  got  to  be  done.  We  can't  just  keep  putting  this 
off.  We  have  got  to  get  it  done.  Thank  you  for  coming.  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  what  your  comments  are  today. 

The  Chairman.  Director  Brown,  the  floor  is  yours  for  any  open- 
ing statement  you  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  PATRICK  BROWN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Brown.  Good  morning,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  administration's  1993  Interim  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy,  entitled  "Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Drug  Abuse." 
This  document  which  I  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President 
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provides  a  new  direction,  a  new  focus,  in  our  Nation's  struggle 
against  drug  trafficking,  addiction,  and  drug  abuse. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Bill  Bennett  will  be  testifying  today.  As 
you  know,  he  set  up  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  and 
in  doing  so  he  called  on  me  several  times  for  consultation.  I  have 
called  on  him,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during  my  tenure  in  office. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  build  upon  the  foundation  that  he  left  for 
us. 

To  that  end,  this  document  is  about  change.  It  represents  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  America's  substance  abuse  problem.  As  you  point- 
ed out  in  the  report  you  issued  in  April,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  4  years  and  focus  our  resources  and 
efforts  on  those  strategies  that  work. 

The  strategy  will  be  part  of  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  and  indeed  the  entire  administration, 
to  aggressively  respond  to  the  rising  tide  of  violence  throughout  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  I  attended  the  funeral  of  4- 
year-old  Launice  Smith,  who  was  killed  in  a  crossfire  while  watch- 
ing a  ball  game  at  a  public  park  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
precious  child  could  have  been  my  grandchild  or  the  child  or  grand- 
child of  anyone  in  this  room.  Her  killing  was  reprehensible  and  it 
was  a  warning,  for  a  society  that  sends  its  children  to  the  grave 
instead  of  kindergarten  is  in  peril  indeed.  This  senseless  violence 
has  to  stop. 

Drive-by  shootings,  heinous  acts  of  child  abuse,  and  senseless 
murders  have  combined  to  create  an  environment  in  America  that 
appears  to  be  spiraling  out  of  control  in  many  areas  of  our  country. 
This  senseless  violence  has  to  stop.  Serious  drug  abuse,  especially 
hard-core  use,  is  fueling  this  crisis  of  violence.  The  cycle  of  violence 
and  drugs  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  our  urban  areas.  As  Sen- 
ator Hatch  has  correctly  pointed  out,  rural  America  has  a  serious 
crime  and  drug  problem  which  poses  unique  problems  for  law  en- 
forcement prevention  efforts. 

Drug  use  fosters  a  culture  that  accepts  violence  and  serious  risk 
to  one's  self  and  others  as  a  natural  way  of  life.  This  senseless  vio- 
lence has  to  stop,  and  that  is  what  this  interim  strategy  is  all 
about.  Let  me  outline  for  you  the  major  directions  in  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy. 

First,  the  strategy  shifts  the  focus  to  the  most  challenging  and 
most  difficult  part  of  the  drug  problem,  reducing  drug  use  and  its 
consequences  by  hard-core  users.  We  will  expand  our  Nation's 
treatment  capacity  so  that  those  who  need  treatment  can  receive 
it.  To  this  end,  I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Labor  and  Health  Human  Services  appropriations  bill  reversed  ear- 
lier reductions  posed  by  the  House.  I  turned  my  attention  to  this 
very  critical  issue  immediately  after  I  was  sworn  in  and  pursued 
this  issue  aggressively  with  Chairmen  Harkin  and  Natcher. 

We  will  focus  on  the  population  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Hard-core  drug  users  are  very  likely  to  become  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  we  must  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
mand that  they  receive  treatment.  The  President  has  asked  me  to 
work  with  Attorney  General  Reno  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Shalala  to  convene  an  interagency  working  group  that 
will  assess  the  current  situation  and  recommend  steps  that  the 
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Federal  Grovernment  can  take  to  promote  such  treatment  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  working  group,  comprised  of  my  office,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Justice,  took  place  on  October  4,  1993. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  your  bill  to  create  regional  pris- 
ons to  provide  drug  treatment,  establishing  a  schedule  of  treatment 
of  Federal  drug-abusing  prisoners  and  mandating  drug  testing  of 
Federal  offenders  on  post-conviction  release,  will  add  to  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  break  the  link  between  drug  use  and  crime. 

The  strategy  calls  for  innovative  programs  like  Treatment  Alter- 
natives to  Street  Crime  to  reduce  drug  use  and  alleviate  prison 
overcrowding.  The  proposal  in  the  crime  bill  to  authorize  drug 
courts  and  alternative  punishments  for  young,  nonviolent  drug  of- 
fenders directly  complement  this  approach. 

The  President's  health  care  reform  plan  will  provide  direct  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  benefits  for  inpatient  and  residential  treat- 
ment, intensive  nonresidential  treatment  and  relapse  prevention, 
and  unlimited  substance  abuse  counseling  and  medical  manage- 
ment. The  strategy  recognizes  that  drug  dependence  is  a  chronic, 
relapsing  disorder,  and  that  users  stand  little  chance  of  recovery 
without  the  benefit  of  treatment. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  empower  communities  to  respond 
to  the  drug  problem  and  encourage  the  development  of  effective 
community-based  drug  prevention  programs.  Drug  policy  will  be  a 
cornerstone  of  domestic  policy  in  general  and  social  policy,  in  par- 
ticular, and  will  focus  on  those  programs  that  have  proven  to  be 
successful  and  cost-effective. 

To  do  this,  the  President's  economic  plan  targets  antidrug  mon- 
ies, along  with  growth  incentives  and  other  social  service  invest- 
ments, into  the  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities 
program.  Through  this  historic  effort,  we  will  be  able  to  target 
those  areas  in  the  country  hit  hardest  by  drug  use  and  violence  and 
begin  the  process  of  revitalizing  our  cities,  as  well  as  our  rural 

areas. 

Beyond  the  empowerment  zones,  our  office  is  working  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  charged  with  the  delivery  of  domestic  discretionary 
programs  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  targeted  to  areas  of 
greatest  need.  Our  goal  is  that  policy  should  dictate  funding  and 
not  the  other  way  around.  , 

Third,  the  administration  will  work  to  reduce  drug-related  vio- 
lence by  expanding  community  policing,  putting  more  police  officers 
on  the  streets  and  taking  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals.  We 
will  promote  certainty  of  punishment  by  ensuring  that  all  drug  of- 
fenders receive  some  type  of  sanction  when  they  first  encounter  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

This  committee  knows  my  personal  commitment  to  community 
policing.  I  have  seen  it  work  in  Houston  and  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  working  in  numerous  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  America. 
Communities  policies  helps  communities  to  reclaim  their  parks, 
playgrounds  and  streets,  and  to  make  them  safe  once  again  for  our 
citizens,  especially  our  children.  It  reduces  the  demand  for  drugs 
by  discouraging  all  forms  of  criminal  behavior  and  it  complements 
the  administration's  efforts  to  empower  communities  because  it 
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promotes  the  community  cohesion  which  is  so  essential  to  drug 
abuse  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  proposal  to  authorize  a  5-year,  $3.4  billion 
community  policing  cop  on  the  beat  program  to  put  50,000  more  po- 
lice officers  on  the  streets  is  a  key  component  to  the  President's 
pledge  to  put  up  to  100,000  police  officers  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities. 

Passage  of  the  Brady  bill  is  an  integral  part  of  the  thrust  of  the 
strategy  to  reduce  violence.  I  feel  if  I  have  to  wait  for  a  week  to 
get  my  clothes  from  the  cleaners,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  unreason- 
able to  have  a  5-day  waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases.  Fur- 
ther, the  strategy  calls  for  enactment  of  a  ban  on  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  all  assault  weapons. 

Violence  against  students  and  teachers  in  our  schools  has  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  If  our  schools  must  first  concern 
themselves  with  security,  learning  takes  a  back  seat.  The  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  to  Congress  the  Safe  Schools  Act  to  help 
schools  combat  violence.  Your  crime  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  authorizes 
funds  for  enhanced  school  security  measures  and  prevention  pro- 
grams to  carry  out  what  I  believe  is  a  moral  imperative.  We  must 
protect  our  children. 

The  strategy  proposes  to  have  truth  in  sentencing.  To  ensure  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  we  need  to  have  appropriate  punishments 
that  are  fair,  objective  and,  most  important,  punishments  that  are 
carried  out.  The  provisions  of  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  boot 
camps  and  the  youth  violence  initiative  will  give  States  the  flexibil- 
ity to  develop  creative  alternatives  to  traditional  incarceration,  and 
thus  have  more  credible  criminal  justice  systems. 

Fourth,  the  strategy  will  target  our  prevention  programs  espe- 
cially among  inner-city  youth,  and  reach  out  to  pregnant  women, 
women  of  child-bearing  age,  children,  and  others  at  risk  for  drug 
use. 

Fifth,  the  strategy  will  maintain  our  international  commitment 
to  narcotics  control  and  will  work  with  other  nations  that  dem- 
onstrate the  political  will  to  end  illegal  drug  trafficking  in  their 
countries.  To  improve  our  international  narcotics  control  policy, 
there  will  be  a  controlled  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  transit  zones 
to  the  source  countries.  We  will  focus  on  the  enhancement  and 
building  of  law  enforcement  and  judicial  institutions  and  other  pro- 
grams to  attack  the  drug  trafficking  infrastructure. 

The  strategy  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen  and  broad- 
en international  cooperation  against  the  global  drug  trade.  The 
Presidential  review  process  for  international  policies  is  currently 
examining  the  level  of  resources  and  coordination  requirements  for 
interdiction  operations,  along  with  other  host  country  counter-nar- 
cotics assistance  policies  and  priorities.  The  review  process  is  near- 
ly complete.  It  will  result  in  recommendations  that  should  signifi- 
cantly improve  our  interdiction  operations.  We  need  to  closely  scru- 
tinize the  increases  in  our  interdiction  accounts  in  recent  years 
with  a  view  toward  funding  those  programs  which  have  a  proven 
record  of  success. 

Sixth,  the  strategy  advocates  moving  our  drug  control  programs 
beyond  ideological  debates  and  building  on  proven  strategies.  To 
this  end,  the  strategy  redirects  the  use  of  war  analogies  to  discuss 
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our  Nation's  drug  abuse  policy.  We  cannot  succeed  in  this  effort  by 
declaring  war  on  our  own  citizens.  We  need  to  avoid  finger-pointing 
about  who  is  tough  on  drugs  or  who  is  soft  on  drugs.  Public  policy 
can  only  be  successful  by  objectively  identifying  problems  and  de- 
signing antidrug  strategies  based  on  the  knowledge  of  what  works. 
Moreover,  we  view  drug  control  as  more  expansive  than  the  famil- 
iar budget  lines  we  are  accustomed  to  and  envision  an  effective 
strategy  that  includes  economic  growth,  jobs,  access  to  quality 
health  care,  and  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  also  addresses  the  issue  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  As  you 
know,  the  statutory  authorization  of  the  office  expires  next  month, 
and  the  administration  strongly  supports  its  reauthorization. 

A  recent  GAO  report  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  office  noted 
the  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  coordination  of  the  Nation's  drug  control  efforts.  My  full 
statement  which  I  will  leave  with  you  contains  a  number  of  specific 
issues  relating  to  reauthorization  that  I  would  be  happy  to  address. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  making  a  couple  of  points. 
Here,  we  see  the  drug  problem  in  America,  the  hard-core  drug  use 
that  is  consuming  the  vast  majority  of  the  drugs  in  this  country 
that  is  pushing  the  problems  of  crime  and  violence  in  America. 
This  is  where  we  are  focusing  our  strategy,  on  the  problem  that 
brings  about  misery  and  brings  about  despair  and  all  too  often 
brings  about  death. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  my  staff  to  put  that  on  one  of  those 
easels  because  that  is  worthwhile.  And  just  for  the  record,  that  rep- 
resents the  total  tons  of  cocaine  consumed,  and  the  hard-core  users 
consume  about  200 — is  that  metric  tons? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  tons,  and  casual  users  consume 
about  90,000  tons.  The  casual  use  is  down  in  terms  of  total  con- 
sumption of  actual  drug  tonnage  of  cocaine,  and  it  is  up,  obviously, 
considerably  for  hard-core  users. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  clarification.  That  is 
in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  United  States,  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  will  you  produce  any  charts  or  informa- 
tion about  how  much  cocaine  is  produced  in  order  to  get  that 
much — or  is  estimated  to  be  produced  worldwide  or  in  any  country 
in  order  to  get  that  much  into  the  United  States?  Do  you  have  that 
figure? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  provide  it  for  you,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  OK,  thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  chart  here  looks  at  the  DAWN 
information.  It  tells  a  very  vivid  story  about  what  we  see  happen- 
ing to  people  who  are  going  to  emergency  rooms  of  our  hospitals 
for  both  cocaine  as  well  as  heroin.  This  tells  us  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  our  old  nemesis  of  decades  gone  by,  heroin.  The 
cocaine  problem  is  still  a  very,  very  serious  problem  in  America. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  in  thousands,  right,  so  you  are  talking 
1992,  120,000  in  cocaine? 

Mr.  Brown.  Right. 
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The  Chairman.  DAWN,  by  the  way,  stands  for  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network. 

Leave  the  other  chart  on  there.  Just  put  the  charts  in  front  of 
one  other,  OK?  Put  that  chart  on  first  and  leave  the  others  because 
I  am  going  to  be  back  referring  to  those  charts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  are  all 
about.  Our  children  are  at  risk.  This  chart  represents  the  number 
of  our  young  people  that  are  being  arrested  and,  as  you  notice,  it 
goes  straight  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  arrests  in  hundreds  of  thousands? 

Mr.  Brown.  Arrests  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  has  gone,  in  1985,  from  about  125,000  to 
450,000  juveniles  by  1990  arrested  for  drugs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Violent  crime — I  am  sorry — ^violent  crime,  that  is. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  are  talking  about  400  per  1,000,  right? 

Mr.  Brown.  Per  100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see. 

Senator  Hatch.  Per  100,000? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hatch.  Which  is  pretty  high,  so  you  are  talking  about 
4,000  per  million.  If  we  times  that  by  250,  we  get  an  idea,  so  you 
are  talking  about  a  million  kids. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  core  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reverse  this 
trend.  This  represents  our  future.  These  are  generations  of  people 
at  risk.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  reverse  this  trend  and  make  sure 
this  spiral  goes  down. 

That  concludes  my  summary  statement  and  I  will  be  happy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Lee  P.  Brown  on  Behalf  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Good  morning  Chairman  Biden  and  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  Administration's  1993  Interim 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  "Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Drug  Abuse."  This  docu- 
ment, which  1  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President,  gives  new  direction  and 
focus  to  our  nation's  struggle  against  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

This  document  is  about  change.  It  represents  a  new  way  of  looking  at  America's 
substance  abuse  problem.  As  you  pointed  out  in  the  report  you  issued  in  April,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  to  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  lour  years  and  focus  ovu*  re- 
sources and  efforts  on  those  strategies  that  work. 

The  strategy  will  be  part  of  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol PoUcy  (ONDCP)  and  the  entire  Administration  to  aggressively  respond  to  the 
rising  tide  of  violence  throughout  the  nation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  four  year  old  Launice  Smith  who  was 
killed  in  a  cross-fire  while  watching  a  ball  game  at  a  public  park  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  precious  child  could  have  been  my  grandchild  or  the  child  or  grand- 
child of  any  one  in  this  room.  This  t3rpe  of  occurrence  is  morally  reprehensible. 

This  senseless  violence  has  to  stop. 

Drive-by  shootings,  heinous  acts  of  child  abuse,  and  senseless  murders  have  com- 
bined to  create  an  environment  that  appears  to  be  spirsding  out  of  control  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

This  senseless  violence  has  to  stop. 

Serious  drug  abuse,  especially  hard-core  drug  use,  is  fueling  this  crisis  of  violence. 
Data  released  recently  by  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration (SAMHSA)  showed  a  10  percent  nationwide  increase  in  drug-related  hos- 
pital emergency  room  episodes  between  1991  and  1992.  Cocaine-related  emergencies 
increased  by  18  percent,  and  heroin-related  episodes  rose  by  34  percent.  The  cycle 
of  violence  and  drugs  is  not  by  any  ways  limited  to  our  urban  areas.  As  Senator 
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Hatch  has  correctly  pointed  out,  rural  America  has  a  serious  crime  and  drug  prob- 
lem which  poses  unique  problems  for  law  enforcement  and  prevention  efforts.  The 
infiltration  of  drug  gangs  into  rural  areas  is  further  evidence  of  the  extent  of  drugs 
and  violence. 

Drug  use  fosters  a  oiltxire  that  accepts  violence  and  serious  risk  to  oneself  and 
others  as  a  natvu-al  way  of  life.  It  creates  communities  where  employment  is  scarce, 
school  drop-out  rates  high,  decent  health  care  inaccessible,  HIV/AIDS  rampant,  vio- 
lence and  property  crime  rates  are  high,  and  social  services  ineffective. 

This  senseless  violence  has  to  stop. 

How  does  the  Administration's  drug  strategy  respond  to  this  crisis?  Let  me  outline 
for  you  the  major  new  directions  in  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 

First,  the  strategy  shifts  the  focus  to  the  most  challenging  and  difficult  part  of 
the  drug  problem — reducing  drug  use  and  its  consequences  by  hard  core  users,  espe- 
cially those  in  our  inner  cities,  among  the  disadvantaged,  and  among  the  criminal 
justice  population.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  emphasis  was  directed  toward  reducing 
casual  or  intermittent  drug  use. 

Hard-core  drug  use  fuels  the  overall  demand  for  drugs  and  is  the  primary  cause 
for  so  much  of  the  disruption  we  see  in  our  social  landscape  today.  We  mvist  be  pre- 
pared to  focus  as  never  before  on  solutions  to  the  problems  of  heavy  drug  use  from 
both  the  criminal  justice  and  public  health  perspectives.  This  is  how  we  will  do  it. 

We  will  expand  our  Nation's  treatment  capacity  so  that  those  who  need 
treatment  can  receive  it.  To  this  end,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  Bill  reversed  earlier  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  House.  I  turned  my  attention  to  this  very  critical 
issue  immediately  after  I  was  sworn  in  and  pvu-sued  this  issue  aggressively 
with  Chairmen  Harkin  and  Natcher.  I  appreciate  their  support  and  that  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  have  championed  this  effort. 

In  response  to  the  criticism  of  this  Committee  that  the  existing  data 
sources— the  National  Household  Survey,  the  High  School  Senior  Survey, 
and  the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network— do  not  effectively  measure  hard 
core  drug  use,  ONDCP  has  undertaken  two  projects.  One  is  a  Heavy  Users 
Pilot  Project,  which  will  be  conducted  with  HHS,  that  will  test  the  feasibil- 
ity of  measuring  the  size,  characteristics,  and  location  of  the  hard-core  user 
popvQation.  The  other  is  an  effort  known  as  the  "Pulse  Check"  to  provide 
current  drug  market  trends  at  the  local  level  based  on  direct  contact  with 
police,  street  ethnographers,  and  treatment  providers. 

These  studies  will  yield  invaluable  data  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hard-core 
drug  using  population  in  order  to  develop  drug  treatment  and  prevention  programs 
that  effectively  reach  this  population. 

We  will  focus  on  the  population  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Hard  core 
drug  users  are  more  than  likely  to  become  involved  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  we  must  take  this  opportunity  to  demand  that  they  receive 
treatment.  Effective  programs  throughout  the  criminal  justice  system  can 
reduce  further  drug  use  and  criminal  recidivism.  The  incentive  to  seriously 
undergo  treatment  and  complete  it  is  augmented  when  the  alternative  is 
incarceration. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  work  with  Attorney  General  Reno  and  HHS  Sec- 
retary Shalala  to  convene  an  interagency  working  group  that  will  assess  the  current 
situation  and  recommend  steps  that  the  Federal  government  can  take  to  promote 
such  treatment  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  working  group  comprised  of  ONDCP,  HHS,  and  Justice  took 
place  on  October  4,  1993.  .  . 

Mr  Chairman,  the  provisions  in  your  bill  to  create  regional  prisons  to  provide 
drug  treatment,  establishing  a  schedule  of  treatment  of  Federal  drug-abusing  pris- 
oners, and  mandating  drug  testing  of  Federal  offenders  on  post-conviction  release 
will  add  to  our  national  efforts  to  break  the  link  between  drug  use  and  crime. 

The  Strategy  calls  for  innovative  programs  like  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crime  (TASC)  to  reduce  drug  use  and  alleviate  prison  overcrowding.  The  proposal 
in  the  crime  bill  to  authorize  drug  courts  and  alternative  punishments  for  young 
non-violent  drug  offenders  directly  compliments  this  approach. 

The  President's  Health  Care  Reform  plan  will  provide  direct  substance 
abuse  treatment  benefits  for  inpatient  and  residential  treatment,  intensive 
non-residential  treatment,  and  relapse  prevention,  and  unlimited  substance 
abuse  counseling  and  medical  management. 
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Health  care  reform  will  establish  better  linkages  between  the  treatment  system 
and  primary  health  care  providers  and  improve  access  to  services  for  underserved 
and  hard  to  reach  populations.  ONDCP  is  mindful  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  existing  (frug  treatment  delivery  system  as  we  move  toward  the  health 
care  structure  proposed  by  the  Administration.  Our  goal  is  the  continuity — and  en- 
hancement— of  appropriate  and  cost  effective  services.  This  is  a  critical  transition 
period,  and  I  have  discussed  with  Senator  Kennedy  the  need  to  preserve  such  serv- 
ices. 

The  strategy  recognizes  that  drug  dependence  is  a  chronic,  relapsing  disorder,  and 
that  users  stand  Uttle  chance  of  recovery  without  the  benefit  of  treatment.  We  have 
a  new  view  of  user  accountability.  In  addition  to  effective  criminal  justice,  we  need 
to  fill  our  treatment  programs  and  make  individuals  and  their  communities  account- 
able for  addressing  tneir  drug  problem  by  empowering  them  to  effectively  deal  with 
problems  at  the  local  level. 

Second,  we  will  empower  communities  to  respond  to  the  drug  problem  and  encoxir- 
age  the  development  of  effective  community-  based  drug  prevention  programs.  Drug 

f»olicy  will  be  a  cornerstone  of  domestic  poUcy  in  general  and  social  policy  in  particu- 
ar,  and  will  focus  on  those  programs  that  have  been  successful  and  cost-effective. 
It  is  time  to  get  down  to  business  of  identifying,  targeting,  and  funding  those  pro- 
grams that  show  results — and  dropping  those  that  do  not. 

Some  of  the  best  solutions  to  the  drug  problem  have  resulted  from  suc- 
cessful community  coaUtions.  Successful  drug  prevention  and  treatment  re- 
quires a  multifaceted  approach  that  brings  to  bear  the  resources  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  as  well  as  tne  private  sector  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  attack  the  systemic  root  causes  of  serious  drug  abuse — poverty,  hope- 
lessness, and  a  lack  of  opportunity.  Efforts  of  groups  Uke  the  "Partnership 
for  a  Drug-Free  America  and  "Drugs  Don't  Work"  are  extremely  helpful  in 
this  effort. 

To  do  this,  the  President's  economic  plan  targets  anti-drug  monies — along 
with  growth  incentives  and  other  social  service  investments — into  the 
Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities  program.  Through  this 
historic  effort,  we  will  be  able  to  target  those  areas  of  the  country  hit  hard- 
est by  drug  use  and  violence  and  begin  the  process  of  revitalizing  ovu-  cities 
and  rural  areas.  ONDCP  is  actively  involved  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
planning  process,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Vice  President  Gore,  to  insure 
that  this  program  effectively  targets  hard-core  drug  use  and  violence. 

Beyond  the  Empowerment  Zone  program,  ONDCP  is  working  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  and  the  Executive  Departments 
and  agencies  charged  with  the  delivery  of  domestic  discretionary  programs, 
to  insure  that  Federal  fiinds  are  targeted  to  areas  of  greatest  need.  Our 
goal  is  that  policy  should  dictate  funding,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Third,  The  Administration  will  work  to  reduce  drug-related  violence  by  expanding 
community  policing,  putting  more  poUce  on  the  streets,  and  taking  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  We  will  promote  the  certainty  of  punishment  oy  ensuring  that 
all  drug  offenders  receive  some  type  of  sanction  when  tney  first  encounter  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

This  Committee  knows  my  personal  commitment  to  community  policing. 
I  have  seen  it  work  in  Houston  and  New  York,  and  it  is  working  in  numer- 
ous other  towns  and  cities  throughout  America.  Community  policing  helps 
communities  to  reclaim  their  parks,  playgrounds,  and  streets  and  to  make 
them  safe  once  again  for  our  citizens.  It  reduces  the  demand  for  drugs  by 
discouraging  all  forms  of  criminal  behavior.  And  it  compUments  the  Admin- 
istration s  effort  to  empower  communities  because  it  promotes  community 
cohesion,  which  is  so  essential  to  drug  abuse  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  proposal  to  authorize  a  five-year,  $3.4  billion  commu- 
nity policing  "Cop  On  the  Beat"  program  to  put  50,000  police  officers  on  the 
streets-is  a  key  component  of  the  President's  100,000  police  initiative.  In 
addition,  the  proposal  to  provide  funds  for  students  who  commit  to  fovu* 
years  of  police  service  will  mrther  bolster  the  abihty  of  communities  to  stem 
the  tide  of  violence. 

Passage  of  the  Brady  Bill  is  integral  to  the  thrust  of  the  strategy  to  re- 
duce violence.  If  I  have  to  wait  a  week  to  get  my  clothes  from  the  cleaners, 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  unreasonable  to  have  a  five-day  waiting  period  for 
handgun  purchases.  Fiirther,  the  strategy  calls  for  the  enactment  of  a  ban 
on  the  domestic  manufacture  of  all  assault  weapons.  We  need  to  bring  the 
same  outrage  to  bear  against  the  arms  race  and  gun  running  that  occurs 
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in  neighborhood  throughout  the  nation  that  kills  and  maims  civilians,  as 
we  do  to  the  gun  violence  around  the  world  that  lulls  and  injures  our  sol- 
diers on  missions  of  peace. 

Violence  against  students  and  teachers  in  our  schools  has  now  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  If  our  schools  must  first  concern  themselves  with  se- 
curity, learning  takes  a  back  seat.  Recently  a  second-grade  teacher  in  a  Dis- 
trict public  school  asked  her  class  what  type  of  extra-curricula  activities 
would  they  like  to  have  this  school  year.  I  am  told  they  responded,  "Have 
someone  tell  us  how  we  can  be  safe.  This  situation  is  unacceptable  in  any 
school  in  the  nation. 

The  Administration  has  submitted  to  Congress  the  Safe  Schools  Act  to 
help  schools  combat  violence.  Your  crime  bul,  Mr.  Chairman,  authorizes 
fUnds  for  enhanced  school  security  measures  and  prevention  programs  to 
carry  out  this  moral  imperative. 

The  Strategy  proposes  to  have  "truth  in  sentencing."  To  ensiu-e  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  we  need  to  have  appropriate  punishments  that  are 
fair,  objective,  and  carried  out.  Serious  violators  require  incarceration,  and 
there  must  be  sufficient  space  to  house  them.  Others,  particularly,  first- 
time  non-violent  offenders,  would  be  better  served  by  alternative  commu- 
nity-based corrections  combined  with  treatment  and  after-care. 

The  provisions  in  yoiu-  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  boot  camps,  and  the  youth  violence 
initiative  you  have  proposed  wUl  give  states  the  flexibiUty  to  develop  creative  alter- 
natives to  traditional  incarceration  and  thus  have  more  credible  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. 

The  Strategy  will  bring  about  a  more  coordinated  and  integrated  Federal  law  en- 
forcement effort.  Though  we  are  increasing  our  focus  on  community  programs  and 
efforts.  Federal  law  enforcement  is  an  important  part  of  our  overall  drug  control  ef- 
forts. Our  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  will  attack  criminal  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  trafficking,  and  distribution  of  cocaine  and  heroin.  We 
must,  however,  have  an  integrated  strategy  that  effectively  distributes  responsibil- 
ities among  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  Our  goal  must  be  to  facilitate  a 
true  partnership  among  all  levels  of  government. 

Fourth,  the  Strategy  will  target  our  prevention  program,  especially  among  inner- 
city  youth,  and  reach  out  to  pregnant  women,  women  of  child  bearing  age,  cnildren, 
and  others  at-risk  for  drug  use.  We  will  continue  efforts  to  deter  first-time  and  cas- 
ual drug  use.  In  this  regard,  the  Strategy  views  alcohol  abuse,  especially  underage 
drinking,  as  part  of  the  drug  problem. 

Citizens  of  all  ages,  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  can  become  meaningfully 
involved  in  the  lives  of  at-risk  populations  and  help  them  to  avoid  drug  use 
and  crime.  The  President's  National  Service  Plan  will  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  Americans  get  involved  with  projects  that  will  provide  direct 
services  to  our  Nation's  neighborhoods. 

Fifth,  the  Strategy  will  maintain  our  international  commitment  to  narcotics  con- 
trol and  will  work  with  other  nations  that  demonstrate  the  political  will  to  end  ille- 
gal drug  trafficking.  If  drugs  flow  unchecked  to  the  United  States,  our  national  secu- 
rity and  ability  to  reduce  drug  consumption  will  be  undermined.  We  will  continue 
to  apply  international  law  enforcement  pressure  on  those  criminal  who  traffic  in 
drugs.  The  strategy  will  approach  this  aspect  of  drug  policy  differently  than  in  the 
past. 

To  improve  our  international  narcotics  control  policy,  there  will  be  a  con- 
trolled shift  of  emphasis  fi-om  the  transit  zones  to  the  source  countries.  We 
will  focus  on  the  enhancement  and  building  of  law  enforcement  and  judicial 
institutions,  interdiction  efforts,  and  other  programs  to  attack  the  drug-traf- 
ficking infrastructure.  We  will  selectively  back  alternative  development  and 
crop  control  programs  when  there  is  a  strong  prospect  or  record  of  success. 
We  will  also  support  demand  reduction  and  pubUc  awareness  activities, 
which  are  essential  to  developing  public  anti-mng  sentiment  and  political 
pressure  against  the  illegal  drug  trade  in  consumer  and  transit  nations. 

The  Strategy  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen  and  broaden  inter- 
national cooperation  against  the  global  drug  trade.  The  cultivation,  produc- 
tion, trafficking,  and  use  of  illicit  drugs  is  an  increasingly  global  problem 
that  undermines  political  and  economic  stability.  For  example,  criminal 
syndicates  are  taking  advantage  of  the  political  turmoil  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  expand  narcotics  trafficking.  The  dramatic 
increase  in  heroin  production  and  trafficking  from  Burma  through  Thailand 
and  China  requires  broad  multi-national  attention.  The  United  States  can- 
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not  confront  this  problem  alone.  The  Strategy  proposes  the  increased  use 
of  established  international  and  regional  organizations  that  have  been  use- 
ful in  coordinating  multi-national  activities  to  address  such  problems  as 
maritime  smuggling,  money  laundering,  and  the  flow  of  diversion  of  essen- 
tial and  precursor  chemicals. 

The  Presidential  review  process  for  international  policies  is  currently  ex- 
amining the  level  of  resources  and  coordination  requirements  for  interdic- 
tion operations,  along  with  other  host-  country  counter-narcotics  assistance 
policies  and  priorities.  Over  time  we  have  developed  a  better  understanding 
of  where  we  can  effectively  apply  our  interdiction  resources  and  where  they 
make  a  relatively  small  contribution.  The  review  process  is  nearly  complete. 
It  will  result  in  recommendations  that  should  significantly  improve  our 
interdiction  operations.  As  you  noted  in  yoxir  April  report.  Senator  Biden, 
we  need  to  closely  scrutinize  the  increases  in  the  interdiction  accounts  in 
recent  years  with  the  view  toward  funding  those  programs  which  have 
proven  records  of  success. 
Sixth,  The  Strategy  advocates  moving  our  drxig  control  programs  beyond  ideologi- 
cal debates,  and  building  on  proven  strategies.  To  this  end,  the  strategy  rejects  the 
use  of  "war"  analogies  to  discuss  our  nation's  drug  abuse  poUcy.  You  cannot  succeed 
in  this  effort  by  declaring  on  our  own  citizens.  We  need  to  avoid  finger  pointing 
about  who  is  "tough"  or  "soft"  on  drugs.  PubUc  policy  can  only  be  successful  by  objec- 
tively identifying  problems,  and  designing  anti-drug  strategies  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  works.  Moreover,  we  view  drug  control  as  more  expansive  than  famil- 
iar budget  line  items,  and  envisions  an  effective  strategy  that  includes  economic 
growth,  jobs,  access  to  quality  health  care,  and  educational  opportunities. 

ONDCP  REAUTHORIZATION 

Let  me  now  address  the  issue  of  ONDCP's  operation  and  authority.  As  you  know, 
the  statutory  authorization  for  ONDCP  expires  next  month  and  the  Administration 
strongly  supports  its  reauthorization.  A  recent  GAO  Report  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  office  noted  the  continuing  need  for  a  central  planning  agency  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  coordination  for  the  Nation's  drug  control  efforts. 

Measures  of  Success— One  of  the  key  challenges  facing  ONDCP  in  the  future  is 
to  improve  measures  for  assessing  the  progress  being  made  under  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategies.  While  the  reduction  in  drug  use  is  one  measure,  we  also 
need  to  look  at  what  fuels  drug  use  among  hard  core  drug  users.  Thus,  to  measure 
success  in  our  drug  pohcy,  we  must  also  measure  reductions  in  other  social  harms, 
such  as  drug  use  among  arrestees,  the  extent  of  drug-related  crime,  the  number  of 
infants  exposed  to  drugs  in  utero,  drop-out  rates,  unemployment,  and  other  similar 
factors. 

Through  the  use  of  States'  needs  assessments  plans,  we  will  also  look  for  concrete 
results  from  specific  programs  and  estabUsh  performance  standards  for  drug  treat- 
ment providers.  This  will  enable  local  communities  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
their  treatment  providers  and  will  faciUtate  more  informed  funding  decisions. 

Executive  Branch  Coordination— This  Committee  has  long  expressed  concern  that 
ONDCP  and  the  Federal  drug  control  agencies  need  to  work  more  cooperatively  to 
develop,  assess,  and  coordinate  the  national  drug  control  policy. 

The  Administration  has  already  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  address  this  problem. 
The  President  has  made  the  Director  of  ONDCP  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Domestic  Policy  Council.  These  are  the  major  policy  coordinating  groups  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  neither  of  my  predecessors 
were  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  DPC.  To  date,  meetings  of  both  the  Cabinet 
and  the  DPC  have  had  discussions  of  drug  control  issues  on  their  agenda. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  will  address  the  disagreements  and  conflicts  that 
have  strained  working  relationships  between  ONDCP  and  other  executive  depart- 
ments in  the  past.  A  new  attitude  exists  in  the  Executive  Branch.  ONDCP  is  viewed 
as  a  serious  player  in  national  policy  formulation  by  the  Administration. 

This  new  structure  will  enable  ONDCP  to  address  problems  of  wasteful  duplica- 
tion, turf  battles,  and  inter-agency  infighting. 

Budget  Certification-^'NBCP's  budget  certification  process  is  of  important  con- 
cern to  the  committee.  Budget  certification  is  an  important  responsibility  of  the  Of- 
fice and  is  necessary  to  assure  implementation  of  the  National  Strategy.  Further, 
ONDCP  needs  to  have  input  during  drug  control  agency  budget  formulation  early 
in  the  budget  process.  ONDCP  will  work  with  the  Executive  branch  to  ensure  that 
agency  budget  requests  conform  to  the  priorities  of  the  National  Strategy. 

Politicization  of  the  ONDCP— Senator  Simon  and  other  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee have  expressed  concern  about  the  politicization  of  ONDCP's  activities  in  the 
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past.  Since  being  confirmed  as  Director,  I  have  refrained  from  engaging  in  any  par- 
tisan political  activities. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  strongly  emphasize  before  concluding.  The  Ad- 
ministration is,  without  any  reservation,  opposed  to  the  legalization,  decriminahza- 
tion,  or  medicalization  of  illegal  drugs.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  would  pose  a 
tougher  challenge  to  communities  presently  hit  hardest  by  drug  abuse  than  legaUza- 
tion.  The  declines  that  have  been  registered  thus  far  in  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  are 
in  large  part  the  direct  result  of  the  legal  prohibition  against  use.  LegaUzation 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  residents  of  our  disadvantaged  communities.  Even 
the  misguided  proponents  of  legalization  admit  drug  use  would  increase,  especially 
among  our  most  impoverished  citizens.  Those  who  have  the  least,  would  stand  to 
lose  the  most. 

The  President  is  committed  to  confi-onting  drugs — ^what  he  has  aptly  referred  to 
as  a  "many-headed  monster"— through  an  aggressive  and  comprehensive  National 
Strategy.  But  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategy  must  be  seen  at  the  community  level, 
and  it  is  in  the  neighborhoods  towns,  and  households  throughout  this  nation  that 
the  effort  must  be  undertaken. 

It  is  the  family  that  nurtures  the  values  that  inform  and  guide  human  behavior, 
and  that  are  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  people:  honesty,  generosity,  humility, 
civic  responsibiUty,  and  a  sense  of  community.  Yet  these  values  must  be  taught: 
they  are  not  innate.  However,  government  can  create  an  atmosphere  where  this 
nurturing  process  can  take  place.  It  can  create  an  environment  where  we  recognize 
problems,  and  draw  upon  out  collective  Avill — ^without  regard  to  partisan  or  ideologi- 
cal differences — ^to  solve  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  moVe  to  a  10-minute  rule  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  this  strategy. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  I  will  withhold  my  questions  that  I  will 
have  relative  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  office  which  I  fought  to 
have  established,  but  I  must  tell  you  and  tell  the  administration 
that  the  reauthorization  will  have  a  rougher  road — and  I  say  this 
as  the  author  of  the  legislation.  I  am  the  guy  that  literally  wrote, 
by  myself,  this  legislation  and  I  strongly  support  it,  but  I  would 
warn  the  administration  that  unless  the  administration  gives  the 
grant  of  authority  through  executive  orders  that  they  have  agreed 
to,  and  they  have  done  it  so  far,  to  you  to  make  that  office  more 
workable  and  give  you  the  resources,  I  predict  to  you  you  will  have 
rough  sledding  up  here  in  terms  of  the  reauthorization. 

So  as  was  said  years  ago  in  this  place,  let  the  word  go  forth. 
They  had  better  give  you  some  teeth  and  some  money  or  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble  in  terms  of  the  reauthorization,  and  I  say 
that  as  the  author  of  the  legislation,  and  strongly  support  the  reau- 
thorization. 

Now,  let  me,  in  the  10  minutes  that  I  have,  follow  up  on  a  few 
points  that  you  have  made,  and  I  will  come  back  on  a  second  round 
to  some  additional  more  specific  points.  You  talked  about  commu- 
nity policing  and  its  relationship  to  the  drug  problem.  I  would  point 
out,  in  the  alternative  drug  strategy,  which  is  turning  out  not  to 
be  an  alternative  this  time,  each  year  that  I  have  produced  to  coin- 
cide with  the  President's  strategy,  there  is  a  chart  we  have  in  there 
that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  which  I  hope  puts  to  rest 
the  misunderstanding  most  people  in  America  have. 

I  think  most  people  in  America  think  that  we  have,  in  fact,  sig- 
nificantly increased  our  policing  efforts  over  the  last  two  decades 
and  that  policing  doesn't  seem  to  work.  Therefore,  why  are  we  add- 
ing more  cops  in  the  crime  bill  and  as  part  of  the  drug  strategy? 

I  put  a  chart  in  here  listing  the  10  largest  cities  in  America- 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Houston,  Philadelphia,  San 
Diego,  Detroit,  Dallas,  Phoenix,  and  San  Antonio — and  list  them  in 
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terms  of  the  number  of  police  officers  they  had  that  were  working 
in  total  for  those  cities  in  the  year  1989  and  the  number  that  are 
working  for  those  cities  in  the  year  1992, 

Without  going  into  detail,  let  me  give  you  the  gross  numbers. 
There  were  68,418  policemen  in  the  year  1989  in  the  10  largest 
cities  in  America,  and  this  pattern  holds  up,  by  the  way,  all  the 
way  through  cities  to  the  next  10,  to  the  top  100,  and  so  on.  There 
were  68,418  police  officers  in  those  10  cities.  In  the  year  1992, 
there  were  70,260,  barely  a  2,000  increase,  the  point  being  that  the 
entire  increase  in  that  period  is  a  2.69-percent  increase,  and  that 
is  not  for  community  policing,  except  notably  in  the  two  outfits  that 
you  ran.  New  York  and  Houston,  the  number  was  up,  on  average, 
5.5  percent  and  mostly  in  community  policing. 

I  get  these  letters  and  the  press  says,  well,  gee,  you  know,  polic- 
ing doesn't  work,  Biden.  Why  are  you  putting  more  police  in  the 
crime  bill?  It  is  theoretically  arguable  to  say  policing  doesn't  work, 
but  you  can't  offer  as  proof  that  it  doesn't  work  that  we  have  tried 
it  and  it  hasn't  worked.  It  is  a  little  like  Chesterton  comment  about 
Christianity:  it  is  not  that  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  at  all,  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

So  one  of  the  points  that  the  Director  makes  is  the  need  and  the 
relationship  for  additional  police  to  deal  with  making  this  strategy 
function,  and  the  addition  is  not  on  top  of  some  large  increase  that 
has  occurred  over  the  last  decade.  In  fact,  that  has  not  occurred. 
If  you  take  it  back  20  years,  it  is  even  more  stark  how  little  the 
increase  is  nationwide  in  terms  of  the  number  of  police. 

But  I  would  ask  my  staff  to  put  up  a  few  charts  as  well.  One  is 
the  nationwide — leave  those  up,  please,  and  put  up  another  easel 
because  I  am  going  to  be  going  back  to  those. 

The  first  one  is  a  chart  showing  national  casual  drug  use  be- 
tween the  years  1985  and  1992.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  drug 
strategy  and  one  Republican  administration  and  a  number  of 
events  that  were  already  in  play  before  the  first  strategy  even 
came  along,  casual  drug  use  has  dropped,  as  you  see,  from  23  mil- 
lion down  to,  1992,  slightly  over  11  million  casual  drug  users.  Now, 
that  is  progress.  That  is  important  and  that  is  real.  What  I  am 
about  to  suggest  is  not  that  we  should  not  any  longer  pay  attention 
to  that.  We  still  should  pay  attention  to  that,  but  that  should  not 
be  the  priority. 

I  want  to  put  up  the  second  chart  here,  and  there  are  many  I 
will  submit  for  the  record. 

[The  charts  referred  to  follow:] 
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Cocaine  History.  I 
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Heroin  Overdoses.  1 
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Cocaine  Overdoses:  More  Than  When  the  Strategy  Began 
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Nationwide  "Casual"  Drug  Use 
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Drug  Courts:  Tough  Treatment  for  Nod- Violent  Drug  Probationers 
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Criminals  Behind  Bars  (1993)  ~  137  Million  Total 
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Cocaine/kilo. 2 


Lost  Opportunitj':  Rising  Cocaine  Purity  for  Drug  Traffickers 
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Cocaine  on  the  Streets:  The  Recent  Rise  in  Purity 
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Escalating  Heroin  Purity 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  violent  crime  in  America,  and  I  would 
argue  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  second  and  third  chart 
I  am  about  to  put  up  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  comment  on 
this,  Director. 

In  1985,  the  total  number  of  violent  crimes  in  America  was 
slightly  over  1,300,000.  In  1992,  it  is  over  1,900,000  violent  crimes. 
There  is  overwhelming  and  unrelenting  data  to  suggest  that — put 
up  the  chart,  please,  that  the  Director  had  showing  casual  use 
and — that  first  chart  he  had. 

I  would  argue,  that  the  relationship  between  the  growth  of  heavy 
drug  users  and  violent  crime  is  almost  directly  proportional.  I  am 
not  making  that  literal  argument,  but  is  it  the  administration's 
view  that  absent  impacting  upon  and  reducing  the  heavy  drug  use, 
the  number  of  what  in  the  vernacular  they  would  call  addicts — ab- 
sent reducing  that  dark  blue  blob  up  there,  you  are  not  likely  to 
reduce  these  towering  figures  of  violent  crimes  recorded  in  Amer- 
ica. Do  you  agree  with  that  assertion? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  all  of  my 
adult  career  in  law  enforcement.  I  have  worked  undercover  narcot- 
ics. I  have  walked  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  I  have  served  at  the 
head  of  several  major  police  departments  in  America.  I  can  tell  you 
from  firsthand  experience  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
hard-core  drug  use  and  the  violent  crime  that  is  paralyzing  our 
country  right  now.  I  see  it  as  I  go  out  into  the  communities  today. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship. 

That,  along  with  the  hard-core  drug  use  and  the  proliferation  of 
guns  on  our  streets,  is  what  is  bringing  about  the  misery  and  de- 
spair and,  all  too  often,  death  in  this  country.  Those  are  what  I  call 
the  twin  evils  of  American  society. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  happen  to  agree  with  you,  as  you  know, 
and  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  say  it,  but  I  will  say  it  for  the  record. 
Most  of  my  views  in  their  formulation  were  helped  by  you  in  your 
other  incarnations  as  a  chief  of  police  and  a  leading  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  Nation.  So  it  is  not  that  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions expecting  a  significantly  different  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  record  that  people  understand  why  you  believe  and 
why  I  believe  we  should  be  focusing  on  hard-core  users. 

I  would  point  out  that  is  only  cocaine  use.  That  heavy  user  is  of 
cocaine,  the  amount  of  cocaine  that  is  consumed,  and  I  would  argue 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Carter  administration  relative  to  cocaine, 
at  least  the  veiled  criticism  in  my  colleague's  statement,  was  accu- 
rate. We  had  a  director  of  drug  policy  in  the  Carter  administration 
who  said  why  are  we  picking  on  cocaine.  I  think  his  name  was 
Boren,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Well,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  pick 
on  cocaine. 

Every  expert  we  have  had  before  us  here  tells  us  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  paranoia  and  drug-induced  paranoia  as  a 
consequence  of  cocaine.  The  experts  tell  me,  doctor,  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  gratuitous  violence  and  cocaine  consump- 
tion, someone  being  on  cocaine  at  the  time  that  violence  is  commit- 
ted. It  used  to  be  that  someone  would  take  your  wallet  at  gun 
point;  if  you  gave  them  your  wallet,  they  would  walk  away.  Now, 
they  take  your  wallet  at  gun  point,  start  to  walk  away  and  say, 
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what  the  hell,  and  walk  back  and  blow  your  brains  out.  Well,  there 
is  a  relationship  there. 

The  third  chart  I  would  like  to  put  up — and  I  am  not  going  to 
get  much  beyond  this  now,  but  I  will  come  back  to  this  to  give  my 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  I  want  to  put  this  in  focus 
and  why  I  think  the  drug  strategy  and  the  crime  bill  go  hand  in 
hand. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  this  third  chart,  we  are  talking  about  the 
total  number  of  State  offenders  on  probation.  Out  there  in  America 
right  now  there  are  over  2,700,000  people  who  have  committed  a 
crime,  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  been  put  on  probation.  Of 
those  2,700,000  people,  1.4  million  of  them  are  drug  offenders  on 
probation.  Of  the  total  number  of  those  people  who  are  the  drug 
offenders  on  probation,  only  800,000  of  them  have  even  been  tested 
or  treated  for  their  drug  problem,  which  leaves  600,000  convicted 
drug  offenders  not  in  a  prison  setting  and  under  no  supervision 
whatsoever  roaming  the  streets. 

The  average  number  of  crimes  committed  by  a  drug  addict — and 
there  is  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  addict  versus  an  of- 
fender, and  not  all  these  are  drug  addict^,  but  the  average  number 
of  crimes  committed  by  a  drug  addict  in  America  is  200  a  year. 

Now,  the  last  chart  I  will  put  up  here  is  on  treatment.  From  the 
last  strategy  in  1990,  "Understanding  Drug  Treatment,"  what  you 
show  is  the  prevalence  of  predatory  crime  before  and  after  treat- 
ment. By  "predatory  crime"  we  mean  not  the  crime  of  having 
consumed  the  drug,  but  the  crime  that  flows  from  having  consumed 
the  drug,  whether  it  is  the  robbery  or  the  burglary  or  the  murder 
or  the  assault  that  occurs  while  that  person  is  under  the  influence 
of  drugs. 

The  percentage  of  patients  treated  involved  in  predatory  crime — 
and  I  don't  have  the  chart  to  show  you  here,  but  the  point  is  after 
3  months,  the  number  of  crimes  they  commit  drops  almost  off  the 
scale  while  they  are  in  treatment.  After  a  3-month  follow-up,  it 
ticks  up  a  little  bit.  After  a  1-year  follow-up,  it  ticks  up  a  little 
more,  and  then  after  a  3-  to  5-year  follow-up,  it  drops  again.  But 
the  highest  it  gets  after  treatment  is  one-half  of  the  number  of 
predatory  crimes  committed  by  the  addict,  by  the  drug  abuser, 
without  treatment. 

We  have  600,000  drug  offenders  on  probation  with  not  one  single, 
solitary  bit  of  supervision — no  probation  officer  to  whom  they  re- 
port, no  treatment,  no  regime  whatsoever.  That  is  why  I  applaud 
you  in  your  drug  strategy  of  attempting  to  focus  on  not  merely  that 
chart,  but  that  crop  of  folks  who  never  get  into  the  prison  system. 
That  is  why  the  drug  courts  you  are  supporting  are  important. 

What  we  do  in  the  crime  bill  and  what  you  are  proposing  here, 
and  what  we  will  do  more  of,  I  hope,  in  the  drug  bill  that  comes 
up  next  year,  is  to  provide  for  diversion  of  those  people  into  heavy 
probation  and  treatment  regimes.  But  right  now,  we  have  got 
600,000  folks  convicted,  roaming  the  street,  with  not  one  ounce  of 
supervision,  none  whatsoever. 

So  until  we  get  to  treatment  and  until  we  get  to  supervising 
those  who  have  been  convicted  and  treating  those  who  are  in  a 
prison  setting,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  correlation  between  heavy 
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drug  use  and  violent  crime  in  America  is  going  to  continue  along 
the  same  lines  that  you  have. 

I  thank  you  for  your  strategy.  I  have  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions after  my  colleagues  finish  their  questioning,  but  I  would  like 
you  to  conclude  by  commenting  on  whether  or  not  you  think  treat- 
ment impacts  upon  violence  and  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most  people  who  are  involved 
in  law  enforcement,  my  colleagues  throughout  the  country,  clearly 
understand  that  what  we  have  been  doing  in  trying  to  address  the 
violence  problem  brought  about  by  hard-core  drug  use  has  not 
worked.  Most  understand  that  the  addict  is  a  big  part  of  the  drug 
problem,  and  thus  a  big  part  of  the  violence  problem.  Unless  we 
can  do  something  to  break  that  cycle,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  address  the  problem. 

We  understand  that  arresting  people  who  commit  crimes  is  very 
important,  but  that  alone  won't  solve  the  problem.  In  New  York 
City  when  I  served  as  the  police  commissioner,  for  example,  that 
city  could  arrest  up  to  100,000  people  a  year  just  for  narcotics  vio- 
lations. That  is  bigger  than  most  cities  in  America.  But  the  prob- 
lem did  not  go  away,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  our  strategy  con- 
tains a  strong  emphasis  on  treatment.  We  have  to  break  that  cycle. 
We  know  that  treatment  works. 

I  take  the  opportunity  as  I  travel  throughout  America  to  visit 
treatment  programs  in  jails,  in  prisons,  and  our  people  who  are 
under  supervision,  and  it  must  be  an  important  element  of  what 
we  are  about.  That  is  the  reason  the  President  has  directed  that 
I  coordinate  an  interagency  working  group  with  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Justice  Department  to  make  sure  we  have  an  ef- 
fective treatment  program  within  the  criminal  justice  system  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  level. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence,  as  I  read  it,  and  the  testimony 
that  has  come  before  this  committee  is  there  is  not  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  effect  of  treatment  where  it  is  purely  voluntary 
and  one  where  it  is,  in  effect,  coerced  because  it  is  in  a  prison  sys- 
tem. It  used  to  be  the  notion  that  you  had  to  see  God  to  decide  you 
wanted  to  be  cured,  and  therefore  unless  that  was  the  case,  treat- 
ment was  ineffective.  The  studies  show  that  is  simply  not  true. 

The  second  thing  the  studies  show  is  that  the  measure  that  we 
call  for  in  terms  of  measuring  success  for  drug  treatment  is  a 
measure  and  a  level  we  don't  ask  for  anything  else.  If  we  cure  after 
1  year  only  40  percent  of  the  people  who  are  addicted  to  drugs,  or 
even  20  percent,  that  is  a  success  rate  that  would  have  a  phenome- 
nal impact  upon  violent  crime  in  America. 

People  tell  me,  well,  gee,  if  you  don't  cure  70,  80,  90  percent  of 
these  people,  you  are  wasting  money.  If  we  set  that  standard  to  de- 
fense contractors  or  if  we  put  that  standard  on  public  education  in 
America  or  if  we  put  that  standard  on  any  other  thing  we  do  on 
a  massive  basis  in  America,  we  would  shut  down  the  public 
schools,  we  would  shut  down  the  military,  we  would  shut  down 
about  everything  we  do.  I  think  it  is  time  we  get  wise  on  this,  and. 
I  think  the  people  are  and  I  know  you  have  been,  and  now  we  have 
got  to  find  the  money  to  do  this. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Utah. 
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Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
that  a  statement  by  Senator  Thurmond  be  placed  in  the  record  at 
an  appropriate  place. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman:  Today,  we  will  hear  from  Director  Brown  as  the  Administration 
releases  its  interim  drug  control  strategy.  While  a  synopsis  of  the  strategy  was  re- 
cently made  available  to  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  today  is  our  first 
glimpse  at  their  substantive  recommendations. 

The  ravages  of  illicit  drug  use  in  America  is  intolerable  and  tears  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society.  The  incidents  of  violent  crime  is  most  often  related  to  drugs.  The  fight 
to  take  back  the  streets  from  violent  offenders  must  be  waged  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels. 

Those  who  use  drugs  must  know  that  accountability  is  a  primary  objective  in  any 
comprehensive  drug  control  strategy.  Additionally,  education  for  drug  prevention 
and  treatment  are  important  components  in  addressing  this  problem.  Early  edu- 
cation is  a  key  to  convincing  young  people  that  drug  use  leads  to  adverse  con- 
sequences. 

Reducing  the  demand  for  drugs  is  vital  and  equally  compelling  is  the  need  for  ad- 
dressing the  supply  side  of  this  equation.  Clearly  this  is  a  war  which  must  be  fought 
simultaneously  on  all  fronts.  This  includes  a  coordinated  effort  among  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  well  as  cooperation  with  state  and  loced  governments. 

The  type  of  national  response  needed  for  drug  prevention  is  reflected  in  S.1356, 
the  Neighborhood  Security  Act  of  1993,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, this  proposal  provides  much  needed  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  hiring  new  police  officers  and  establishing  drug  task  forces.  Also,  this  bill 
will  enhance  personnel  at  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Drug 
Czar's  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  deserve  our  strongest  response  to  eradicating 
illegal  drug  use  in  this  country.  This  insidious  threat  undermines  our  ability  to 
thrive  as  a  Nation  as  it  moves  like  a  growing  cancer  across  America,  in  our  cities, 
towns  and  rural  communities.  There  must  be  no  retreat  in  our  determination  for 
a  successful  conclusion  to  this  war.  A  drug  free  society  is  an  achievable  goal  and 
one  that  we  can  accomplish  through  law  enforcement,  education,  and  appropriate 
drug  treatment  programs. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  today  from  Director  Brown  and  also  from  William 
Bennett,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  office  now  held  by  Director  Brown. 

Senator  Hatch.  Now,  we  are  in  a  tough  budget  situation.  I  al- 
luded to  it  in  my  opening  remarks,  and  budget  cuts  are  needed  for 
our  economic  health,  but  I  think  that  doesn't  mean  that  every  item 
in  the  budget  should  be  cut  or  cut  as  heavily  as  every  other  pro- 
gram. Earlier  this  year,  the  Democratic-controlled  House,  appar- 
ently at  the  administration's  suggestion,  cut  $231  million  in  drug 
treatment  and  education  funds.  Congress  has  cut,  among  other 
things,  about  $47  million  in  foreign  drug  interdiction. 

Now,  is  the  drug  war,  in  your  view,  one  place  where  budget-cut- 
ting should  be  a  secondary  concern,  especially  since,  over  the  long 
term,  a  successful  drug  strategy  will  actually  cost  the  Government 
and  our  society  a  lot  less? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  Senator,  we  mon- 
itor very  closely  what  occurs  in  the  Congress  in  terms  of  the  issue 
of  our  drug  control  budget.  As  you  know,  the  President  asked  for 
a  record  $13  billion  this  year.  The  Congress  did  cut  from  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  block  grant. 

I  worked  extremely  hard  at  the  conference  level  to  get  that  taken 
care  of,  and  we  ultimately  ended  up  with  almost  $40-million-some- 
thing  more  than  the  President  asked  for.  I  think  that  is  a  real  step 
forward.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  treatment.  We  were  not  as 
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successful  in  some  of  our  education  money.  There  was  a  reduction 
there,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in  our  Department  of  Defense 
money  for  counter-narcotics  efforts  in  our  international  program. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  from  my  position  I  don't  see  any  ele- 
ment that  is  more  important  than  controlling  narcotics  right  now. 
People  in  America  are  being  killed.  We  have  to  be  as  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  our  lives  in  America  as  we  are  about  the  concern 
of  loss  of  lives  of  our  military  people  abroad.  It  is  that  serious,  and 
so  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  making  sure  that  we  get  the  dollars 
that  are  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you.  President  Clinton  pledged  in 
his  campaign  to  fund  treatment  on  demand  as  a  part  of  a,  "bal- 
anced approach,"  to  the  drug  war.  Now,  that  would  have  required, 
according  to  some  estimates,  some  $2  billion  more.  I  am  citing  the 
Washington  Post  article  on  July  2nd  of  this  year.  He  and  you  have 
reaffirmed  a  commitment  to  demand  reduction.  Yet,  treatment 
funding  has  been  cut.  How  can  you  reconcile  these  promises  with 
the  actual  funding  cuts?  Now,  I  know  you  can't  control  this,  but  I 
am 

Mr.  Brown.  I  terms  of  the  block  grant  money  from  Health  and 
Human  Services,  we  have,  at  least  at  the  conference  committee, 
more  than  what  was  even  asked  for  by  the  President.  So  we  were 
able  to  get  that  restored.  As  you  know,  also,  the  President  will  be 
submitting  to  Congress  very  soon  his  health  care  reform  proposal, 
and  I  was  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  get  in  that  plan  a  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  component.  That  will  go  a  long,  long  way 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  those  who  need  treatment  and  those  who 
are  able  to  get  it  right  now,  and  so  we  are  working  on  that. 

We  are  now  working  with  Health  and  Human  Services  in  respect 
to  the  block  grant  to  make  that  transition  between  when  the  health 
care  system  proposal  will  become  a  reality  and  now.  So  that  is  still 
a  major  goal  and  one  that,  if  the  health  reform  proposal  is  passed, 
will  be  a  historic  step  as  far  as  drug  treatment  is  concerned. 

Senator  Hatch.  Of  course,  my  point  is  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
administration.  They  cut  $231  million.  Now,  you  got  some  of  that 
back,  but  there  is  still  about  $173  million  going  to  be  cut  over  what 
was  there,  and  that  is  by  mid-range  calculations  right  now.  Now, 
my  question  was  can  you  afford  to  lose  that  money  in  light  of  what 
you  are  saying  here  today  and  in  light  of  some  of  the  things  that 
some  of  us  have  pointed  out  up  here  today.  I  know  you  have  to 
stand  up  for  the  administration,  but  replacing  $40  million  back  in, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  $231  million  that  the  administration  is  cut- 
ting doesn't  cut  it.  It  really  isn't  going  to  do  the  job.  In  the  end, 
if  we  can't  attack  this  violence  and  the  drugs  that  in  many  respects 
are  causing  it  and  we  don't  have  the  money  to  do  it,  it  is  just  going 
to  get  worse. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  the  President  did  ask  for  over  $13  bil- 
lion for  his  drug  control  program.  The  Congress  did  cut  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas.  You  asked  for  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  we  need- 
ed every  penny  that  the  President  asked  for.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
effective  in  carrying  out  our  program,  we  need  the  resources  to  do 
so. 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  your  strategy  estimates  that  1.1  million 
persons  do  not  receive  treatment  because  of  inadequate  treatment 
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capacity.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  estimate?  That  is  in  your 
strategy,  page  7. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  a  formula  we  used  and  I  will  be  delighted 
to  provide  that  to  you,  how  we  arrived  at  that  number. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  would  be  fine.  You  suggest  that  we  must 
increase  treatment  capacity.  Yet,  your  strategy  does  not  discuss  at 
all  such  funding  increases  necessary  to  increase  treatment  capac- 
ity. I  realize  that  this  is  an  interim  strategy  and  it  is  not  as  defini- 
tive as  the  one  that  you  intend  to  deliver  next  February,  but  surely 
you  must  be  well  on  your  way  to  constructing  the  centerpiece  of  the 
administration's,  to  use  their  term,  "balanced,"  strategy. 

Now,  can  you  give  us  an  indication  of  whether  treatment  funding 
will  go  up  or  down  next  year,  and  approximately  how  much? 

Mr,  Brown.  As  you  may  recall,  this  committee  asked  that  I  come 
back  with  an  interim  strategy,  an  interim  strategy  that  would  out- 
line the  broad  principles  of  the  Clinton  administration  as  far  as 
drug  control  is  concerned.  It  was  understood  that  we  would  not 
have  the  details  in  the  interim  strategy  which  I  presented  to  you 
today. 

Senator  Hatch.  Right. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  understood  we  would  not  have  the  budget  in- 
formation, not  unlike  the  first  strategy  that  Bill  Bennett  put  forth. 
It  was  a  strategy  that  outlined  the  broad  principles.  What  we  are 
doing  now  is  meeting  with  the  various  drug  control  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government.  This  strategy  now  provides  the  framework — 
if  you  would,  the  road  map — for  developing  budgets.  The  budgets 
are,  as  you  know,  not  developed  at  this  time  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
We  are  working  on  that  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  submit  a  more 
detailed  strategy  to  the  Congress  come  February  1,  1994. 

Senator  Hatch.  All  right,  but  regarding  treatment  priorities  and 
implementation,  you  say  on  page  8  of  your  strategy  that  you,  to- 
gether with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  will,  "assess  the  current  situation  and  recommend 
steps  to  promote  such  treatment."  Do  you  have  anything  more  con- 
crete that  you  could  share  with  us  with  regard  to  these  particular 
priorities? 

I  am  all  for  treatment,  but  should  we  not  have  some  way  of  dis- 
cerning which  treatment  programs  work  and  which  ones  we  should 
be  putting  our  monies  behind,  which  we  should  fund  and  which  we 
shouldn't  fund?  We  ought  to  be  funding  those  that  work.  Funding 
for  treatment  for  the  general  public  seems  to  be  cut.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  onto  a  crime  bill  which  offers  treatment  on  demand 
for  Federal  prisoners.  Now,  should  addicts  in  jail  be  preferred  to 
those  outside? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  statement  that  you  refer  to  comes  from  the 
place  in  the  document  that  deals  with  treatment  within  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  President  has  asked  that  I  convene  an 
interagency  working  group  involving  the  Justice  Department  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  look  at  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
have  treatment  within  the  criminal  justice  system  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels. 

As  we  see  it,  it  is  not  one  or  the  other.  In  this  country,  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  arrested  each  year.  Many  of  them  have 
drug  problems.  It  just  makes  good  sense  to  provide  treatment,  even 
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though  it  is  coerced  treatment.  It  is  kind  of  like  the  carrot  and  the 
stick;  you  have  an  alternative.  You  can  stay  in  jail,  go  to  jail,  or 
you  get  treatment.  I  think  in  the  long  run,  having  a  comprehensive 
treatment  program  that  involves  those  who  are  arrested  and  have 
a  drug  problem,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  arrested,  is  the  best 
policy  for  this  country. 

Senator  Hatch.  All  right.  I  might  say,  in  fact,  the  first  Bennett 
strategy  did  have  budget  recommendations.  Let  me  just  say  this. 
In  the  health  care  reform  proposal,  initially  only  30  days — this  is 
the  Clinton  health  care  reform  proposal — initially,  only  30  days  of 
residential  treatment  for  drug  abusers  is  covered,  which  some  ex- 
perts say  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  I  can  tell  you  personally,  and 
I  know  you  know  personally,  isn't  going  to  cut  it,  isn't  going  to  do 
the  job,  especially  for  hard-core  addicts.  In  1998,  the  coverage  goes 
up  to  90  days,  which  I  think  almost  anybody  would  admit  is  prob- 
ably not  enough  either. 

Based  on  your  research,  how  long  is  necessary  to  treat  drug  de- 
pendency? Is  30  days  adequate,  is  90  days  adequate,  or  just  what 
does  it  take?  How  much  does  sufficient  treatment  for  hard-core 
drug  dependency  cost?  These  are  things  we  have  got  to  have  an- 
swers to. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  year  2001,  it  goes  up  to  unlimited  treatment. 
There  is  no  one  answer  for  the  whole  problem.  There  is  no  silver 
bullet  to  address  the  drug  addiction  problem.  Different  people  will 
need 

Senator  Hatch.  Yes,  but  you  see  what  I  am  saying.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  we  are  going  to  give  treatment,  but  it  is  only  going 
to  be  30  days,  when  there  isn't  anybody  who  has  ever  worked  with 
a  drug  addict  who  thinks  you  can  even  start  to  make  headway  in 
30  days.  I  mean,  you  are  just  not  going  to,  or  90  days  by  the  time 
it  goes  up  later. 

We  are  giving  a  false  impression  to  the  whole  doggone  world  that 
we  are  just  going  to  do  everything  for  these  people  on  a  treatment 
basis  and  that  we  are  more  compassionate  and  concerned  about  it, 
and  yet  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  just  a  facade. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  we  are  trying  to  tell  the  whole  world,  at  least 
all  of  America,  is  that  we  have  a  very  serious  problem  in  hard-core 
drug  use  in  this  country  that  is  fueling  violence.  We  have  to  have 
a  comprehensive  program  to  address  it.  Domestically,  our  plan  calls 
for  enforcement;  that  is  very  critical.  It  calls  for  prevention;  that 
is  very  important.  It  calls  for  education;  that  is  very  important.  It 
also  calls  for  treatment.  It  also  will  call  for  interdiction  at  our  bor- 
ders. We  won't  open  our  borders  up  for  people  to  bring  drugs 
across.  And  it  calls  for  an  international  component  as  well,  so  it  is 
comprehensive  and  it  is  balanced,  but  treatment  becomes  a  very, 
very  important  component  for  us. 

Senator  Hatch.  Those  are  all  good  calls.  They  are  all  general 
calls;  they  are  generalizations.  What  I  want  is  how  are  you  going 
to  do  it,  now  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it,  how  are  we  realistically 
going  to  get  after  this  problem.  Everybody  would  agree  with  those 
calls. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  Senator.  This 
committee  asked  me  to  come  back  with  an  interim  strategy.  That 
is  what  we  have  before  you  right  now.  Come  February  1st,  you  will 
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have  the  full-blown  strategy  that  will  answer  the  questions  that 
you  are  asking  me.  If  there  is  something  you  want  in  the  interim 
that  we  can't  provide  for  you  right  now,  I  will  be  delighted  to  make 
it  available  for  you. 

Senator  Hatch.  But,  see,  the  full-blown  strategy  was  due  last 
February.  Now,  I  admit  that  was  too  quick.  There  is  no  way  you 
really  could  do  a  really  comprehensive,  full-blown  strategy.  Here  it 
is  now  October  1993,  a  good  7  months  later,  and  frankly  we  have 
got  an  interim  strategy  that  is  primarily  generalities.  Now,  again, 
I  don't  blame  you  for  that  because  I  think  you  are  hampered.  I 
think  you  are  hamstrung  by  the  way  this  administration  has  han- 
dled this  problem. 

My  time  is  up.  Nor  do  I  want  to  lecture  you,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  would  like  to  see  some  specifics  and  some  details 
and  some  fleshing-in  of  how  those  general  things  you  would  like  to 
do  can  be  done.  Well,  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Brown.  Clearly,  we  will  get  that  for  you.  We  have  complied 
with  the  request  from  this  committee  to  take  the  time  to  develop 
an  interim  strategy  which  we  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  you, 
with  the  understanding  that,  come  February,  we  will  have  our  full- 
blown strategy  going  into  much  more  detail. 

Senator  DeConcini  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Senator  Hatch. 

Dr.  Brown,  I  am  surprised  you  could  put  this  together  with  the 
decimation  that  has  occurred  in  the  ONDCP  office.  It  is  remark- 
able, with  a  reduction  from  100-plus  FTE's  down  to  25,  that  you 
could  put  even  this  strategy  together.  And  I  understand  that  it  is 
an  interim  strategy,  but  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  I  hope  that,  with 
commitments  from  the  White  House,  you  can  answer  the  details 
because  I  am  very  fearful  that  the  administration  is  drifting  into 
a  lack  of  determination  in  this  area.  I  know  you  don't  agree  with 
that,  but  that  is  my  observation. 

I  was  critical  of  the  previous  administration  when  Director  Mar- 
tinez ran  it  because  I  didn't  feel  like  he  had  the  commitment.  I  do 
feel  that  you  have  the  commitment.  But  I  feel  like  the  White  House 
and  the  administration  do  not  have  the  commitment.  It  became  a 
political  office  with  little  or  no  real  emphasis. 

Now,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  southwest  border 
and  I  would  like  to  have  your  thoughts  on  how  we  should  proceed 
in  our  effort  to  combat  drug  smuggling.  What  were  your  observa- 
tions on  the  job  being  done  to  combat  drug  smuggling  on  the  south- 
west border,  and  do  you  have  any  ideas  for  increasing  or  improving 
the  antidrug  effort  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did,  certainly,  at  your  suggestion,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  southwest  border,  and  indeed  I  was  impressed 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done  there  by  some  dedicated  people 
working  in  various  agencies.  Clearly,  the  assessment  is  not  com- 
plete yet.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have,  as  I  indicated  to 
those  I  spoke  to  out  there,  the  best  bang  for  the  buck.  We  do  put 
a  lot  of  resources  into  interdiction  efforts. 

The  people  are  working  very  hard.  They  are  professionals;  they 
are  dedicated,  they  are  caring.  Indeed,  we  stop  tens  of  tons  of  ille- 
gal drugs  from  crossing  our  border  every  year.  If  we  did  not,  those 
drugs  would  be  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  It  also  has  an  impact 
upon  the  drug  cartels,  in  that  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  in 
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America  they  have  to  grow  and  produce  twice  as  much  drugs.  That 
is  a  cost  factor. 

The  drug  trafficking  organizations  are  constantly  being  required 
to  change  their  operations  because  of  what  goes  on  on  the  south- 
west border.  Each  time  we  make  an  arrest,  we  get  more  intel- 
ligence information  to  help  us.  That  is  why  you  will  find  that  inter- 
diction on  our  borders  will  always  be  a  part  of  our  strategy.  The 
question  right  now  is  what  works  the  best.  Are  there  things  that 
are  not  working  that  we  need  to  stop  doing  or  modify?  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  terms  of 

Senator  DeConcini.  What  is  your  preliminary  observation  of  the 
air  interdiction  program  along  the  border? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  part  of  what  we  think  is  making  a  dif- 
ference. We  see  that  as  being  a  very  important  component  of  our 
battle  against  bringing  drugs  in. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Including  the  P-3  program? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  think  that  makes  a  difference,  also. 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review  recommends  the  elimination  of  the  P-3  program  due  to  du- 
plication with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Yet,  when  I  speak  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  they  state  that  this  program  is  not  duplica- 
tive and  have  no  idea  where  the  recommendations  came  from. 
Were  you  consulted  on  the  recommendations  concerning  the  Cus- 
toms P-3  program? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Do  you  have  any  idea  where  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's National  Performance  Review  came  up  with  this  duplication? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  understanding,  in  looking  at  and  listening  to 
what  occurred  there,  is  the  Vice  President  is  looking  at  how  can 
we,  if  you  would,  reinvent  Government  to  save  funds,  to  avoid  du- 
plication, and  thus  have  a  more  streamlined  Government  that  de- 
livers the  services  with  less  money. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  don't  think  there  is  duplication  in,  say^ 
the  P-3  air  program,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  duplicative. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  am  not  either,  and  I  just  wondered  if 
they 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  people  at  SouthCom  would  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  very  effective  program  that  they  depend  upon. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Exactly,  exactly.  I  Imow,  speaking  of 
SouthCom,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Panama  and  to  be 
briefed  by  General  Jaulwan,  who  is  leaving,  but  he  assured  me  yes- 
terday that  his  successor  is  going  to  be  as  dedicated  as  he  is.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  going  to  remain  part  of  the  strategy,  the  current 
effort  and  initiatives  out  of  SouthCom  into  some  of  those  host  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  doing  a  bottom-up  as- 
sessment of  their  narcotics  effort.  I  have  not  seen  their  final  plan. 
SouthCom  does  play  an  extremely  important  role  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  General  just  yesterday  and  he 
did  do  an  outstanding  job  there.  He  is  a  very  dedicated  and  truly 
committed  person,  and  I  certainly  hated  to  see  him  leave,  although 
it  is  a  better  opportunity  for  him.  But  for  our  efforts  in  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem,  I  think  we  have  a  great  loss  there. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Do  you  think  that  should  continue  as  part 
of  the  strategy?  Is  that  your  preliminary  observation? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  concept  has  to  be  there,  and  whether  it 
is  at  that  location  or  some  other  location,  I  think  we  have  to  have 
that  t5T)e  of  support. 

Senator  DeConcini.  What  about  the  high-intensity  drug  traffick- 
ing areas  that  are  presently  in  our  policy?  Do  you  have  any  obser- 
vations whether  or  not  these  will  continue,  and  have  you  given  any 
thought  to  maybe  expanding  them  into  so-called  mini-HIDTAs  for 
communities  with  a  continued  high  rate  of  drug-related  crime,  such 
as  was  pointed  out  on  some  of  our  charts? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  while  serving  as  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  we  were  part  of  the  HIDTA  program  and 
I  found  it  to  be  a  very  effective  program  in  bringing  together  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies  to  address  the  drug  trafficking  prob- 
lem. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  concept  of  HIDTA  is  applicable  for  those  com- 
munities that  have  a  very  high  drug-related  violence  problem.  In 
fact,  I  am  exploring  that  possibility  right  now.  I  think  it  makes 
good  sense.  The  concept  worked  in  the  5  communities  where  we 
now  have  it.  I  think  in  terms  of  knowing  that  we  have  serious 
problems  of  violence  in  many  of  our  cities,  we  are  exploring  the 
concept  of  HIDTA  to  be  applied  in  those  areas  as  well. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Dr.  Brown,  I  asked  you  this  question  before 
and  it  is  not  to  put  you  or  the  administration  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  and  I  support  the  chairman's  and  the  administration's  ini- 
tiative on  community  policing.  I  think  it  is  an  investment  that  is 
well-founded,  and  apparently  we  are  going  to  find  the  money  to  do 
that.  Where  it  comes  from  still  needs  to  be  discussed  a  great  deal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President's  budget  that  was  sent  up  here — 
in  most  law  enforcement  areas,  there  were  no  increases,  but  reduc- 
tions in  Customs,  DEA  and  ATF.  I  don't  believe  the  FBI's  budget 
was  cut,  and  there  was  a  stable  number  for  the  Border  Patrol.  Con- 
gress has  done  something  here  to  at  least  restore,  not  add,  to  re- 
store. The  Senator  from  California  has  been  extremely  effectively 
in  adding  more  Border  Patrol. 

My  question  is  how  can  we  commit  to  the  American  public  to 
fund  more  policemen  and  then  turn  around  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  police  on  the  Federal  level  that  are  dealing  with  drugs,  whether 
it  is  on  the  border  or  any  place  else? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  a  two-part  answer.  Number  one,  you  men- 
tioned the  community  policing  and,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  seen  it  work  in  New  York  City  when  I  was 
the  police  commissioner  there.  After  1  year,  we  saw  crime  go  down 
in  that  city  in  every  indexed  category.  That  had  not  happened  in 
the  history  of  that  city.  As  you  also  know,  when  the  budget  was 
put  together  for  the  fiscal  year  that  you  are  referring  to,  I  was  not 
in  office.  I  am  now  in  office  and  I  intend  to  use  my  good  office  to 
address  the  problems  of  drug  control  throughout  the  whole  spec- 
trum. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  is  encouraging,  and  I  take  it  from  your 
statement  that  you  intend  to  have  your  imprint  here  as  much  as 
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you  can.  If  there  is  a  contradiction  here,  as  I  think  there  is,  you 
are  going  to  fight  to  minimize  or  eliminate  that  contradiction,  not 
ask  for  poHce  and  then  cut  police? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can  be  assured  of  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  about  up,  but  I 
want  to  say,  that  there  has  been  nobody  more  of  an  advocate  of 
this  office  than  you.  Chairman  Biden  started  this  whole  process,  I 
believe,  at  the  time  with  Senator  Laxalt  back  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, it  is  my  recollection,  to  create  this  so-called  drug  czar. 
The  original  legislation  was  truly  a  drug  czar  crafted  by  Senator 
Biden  that  gave  immense  authority,  I  thought  rightfully  so.  There 
was  a  real  resistance  in  the  administration,  and  I  might  recall  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  resistance  in  the  Carter  administration  as  well, 
and  a  compromise  was  put  together. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  dubious  about  reauthorizing  this  without  leg- 
islation either  introduced  by  Senator  Biden  or  myself  or  others  who 
want  to  truly  legislate  authority  and  jurisdiction  into  the  Director 
of  ONDCP.  Authorization  to  leave  it  like  it  is,  to  me,  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  justify.  Though  some  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  execu- 
tive order,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  really  want  a  drug  czar.  We  haven't  had  one. 
We  have  had  perhaps,  not  to  demean  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the 
military,  but  a  drug  sergeant,  instead  of  a  general  or  a  czar  or 
someone  who  could  usurp  it  themselves. 

The  only  authority  I  see  that  you  have  really  is  reviewing  the 
budgets  of  the  agencies  and  slowing  that  down  and  perhaps  dis- 
agreeing with  them.  But  outside  of  that,  directing  anybody  to  do 
something  in  the  area  of  drug  enforcement,  treatment,  or  education 
seems  to  be  not  there  and  a  necessity  if  we  are  going  to  attempt 
to  have  a  real  strategy  and  your  leadership  to  do  this. 

I  have  confidence  in  you.  Dr.  Brown,  that  if  the  Biden  legislation 
had  been  passed  or  if  we  pass  something  really  strengthening  this, 
you  will  take  the  initiative  and  use  it  to  the  maximum.  But  you 
are  in  a  very  difficult  position  with  not  enough  authority,  and  I 
consider  not  enough  support  from  the  administration,  even  under 
executive  orders,  to  carry  out  what  is  minimally  necessary  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Specter? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARLEN  SPECTER,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Brown,  at  the 
outset  I  express  my  agreement  with  what  Senator  DeConcini  has 
said,  making  it  a  bipartisan  concern,  if  not  criticism,  about  the  lack 
of  determination.  This  I  would  apply  to  both  parties  and  adminis- 
trations that  are  both  Republican  and  Democrat. 

I  recall  Senator  DeConcini's  reference  to  Senator  Biden's  push  for 
legislation  to  establish  a  drug  czar  which  was  passed  in  1982,  and 
we  sent  to  President  Reagan  a  7-part  crime  package  which  in- 
cluded the  armed  career  criminal  bill  which  I  had  sponsored.  That 
package  was  vetoed  by  President  Reagan,  and  I  recall  distinctly  in 
January  of  1983  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  to  try  to  persuade 
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President  Reagan  to  change  his  view  and  to  sign  that  legislation. 
We  have  not  made  any  progress,  or  not  much  progress,  since, 

I  believe  a  starting  point  involves  the  allocation  of  funds,  and 
when  you  say  that  the  conference  committee  increased  the  funding 
for  drug  treatment,  you  are  correct,  but,  candidly,  that  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  administration,  which  had  cut  that  funding.  That  in- 
crease was  done  in  the  conference  committee  of  Labor,  Health, 
Human  Resources  and  Education,  where  I  am  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican. So,  notwithstanding  what  the  administration  has  said,  when 
it  came  to  the  funding,  it  was  cut  and  Congress  increased  it. 

There  is  something  in  the  range  of  $13  billion  allocated  for  drug 
treatment,  and  you  and  I  discussed  this  question  when  we  talked 
in  advance  of  your  confirmation  about  a  change  in  priorities.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  got  what  I 
thought  was  a  favorable  response. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  to 
change  the  allocation  from  %  on  enforcement  and  Vb  on  education 
and  rehabilitation  to  an  even  50-50  split.  But  when  the  adminis- 
tration had  submitted  its  budget,  it  is  still  %  on  enforcement  and 
Va  on  education  and  rehabilitation,  and  a  significant  amount  of  the 
enforcement  continues  to  be  on  international  interdiction  which  has 
not  been  successful  in  the  overall  picture. 

We  have  stopped  drugs  from  coming  into  the  country,  but  based 
upon  the  amount  which  continues  to  be  grown  and  continues  to 
come  in,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  and  a  consensus  conclusion 
that  interdiction  is  not  worth  the  money  that  we  are  spending  on 
it. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  have  money  for  education,  rehabilitation, 
and  fighting  street  crime,  let  me  ask  you  a  very  direct  question. 
Why  don't  you  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  press  to  have  a  SO- 
SO  split  between  enforcement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  education  and 
rehabilitation  on  the  other  hand? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  I  was  not  involved  in  the  budget  you 
are  referring  to.  I  will  be  involved  in  the  budget  that  is  being  devel- 
oped right  now.  What  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing,  following  the 
submission  of  our  interim  strategy,  is  to  meet  with  the  various 
agencies.  The  strategy  becomes  our  road  map  for  developing  a 
budget. 

My  approach  is  to  have  policy  developed  first  and  let  budget  fol- 
low that,  and  so  the  whole  objective  is  to  outline  where  we  want 
to  go,  then  develop  budgets  around  that,  not  vice  versa. 

Senator  Specter.  Dr.  Brown,  you  and  I  talked  months  ago.  You 
are  a  very  experienced  professional.  You  have  been  the  police  chief 
of  major  American  cities.  You  know  this  field  intimately.  Are  you 
in  a  position  to  express  a  judgment  that  at  least  some  funding  on 
enforcement  ought  to  give  way  to  additional  funding  on  rehabilita- 
tion and  education? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  we  have  pointed  out  and  as  I  have  stated  here 
all  morning,  we  intend  to  place  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  demand 
side.  That  means  education,  prevention,  and  treatment. 

Senator  Specter.  More  money  on  the  split? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  split  because  my  approach 
is  to  develop  the  policy  and  then  we  will  develop  the  budget,  not 
vice  versa,  not  develop  the  budget  and  then  try  to  fit  policy  into 
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the  budget.  I  think  it  is  better  pubHc  pohcy  if  you  have  your  poH- 
cies  set  out  first  and  then  develop  your  budget. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  can't  agree  with  you  about  that  because 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  for  years  with  this  administration 
and  prior  administrations,  and  we  have  been  talking  with  you 
about  it  for  months.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  realistic  to  get  more 
results  on  rehabilitation  and  education  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
just  allocate  more  money  there,  and  it  has  to  come  from  somewhere 
in  this  $13  billion  budget.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  in  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  would  ask  you  to  focus  on  that  question  and  give  the  committee 
as  early  a  response  as  you  can.  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  go 
item  by  item  on  the  line  next  year  and  set  the  funding  ourselves. 
So  if  you  would  advise  us  of  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Specter.  Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  issue 
of  prosecution.  I  believe  that  the  prosecution  aspect  is  very  impor- 
tant, but  there  has  to  be  a  balance  with  rehabilitation.  We  have  too 
long  put  too  much  money  into  police  and  not  enough  into  job  train- 
ing and  education.  We  turn  out  functional  illiterates,  addicts  with- 
out a  trade  or  a  skill  who  are  released  from  jail  and  return  to  a 
life  of  crime. 

But  on  the  prosecution  line,  this  committee  initiated  a  good 
model  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  which  established  a 
coordinated  task  force  task  force  to  work  under  the  armed  career 
criminal  bill  and  to  work  on  taking  over  drug  prosecutions  in  big 
cities. 

I  have  met  periodically  with  the  U.S  Attorneys  in  Pennsylvania 
and  did  so  during  the  recent  change  in  Philadelphia  where  U.S.  At- 
torney Michael  Stiles  is  taking  over  from  U.S.  Attorney  Michael 
Rotko.  We  met  with  the  10  local  district  attorneys — two  were  ab- 
sent, actually — from  the  counties  within  Eastern  District.  One 
issue  has  been  having  the  U.S.  Attorney  take  over  selected  State 
prosecutions.  It  has  been  really  remarkable  that  on  street  arrests, 
I  am  told  by  the  police  officials  that  the  people  arrested,  who  are 
not  rocket  scientists,  are  telling  the  arresting  officers  this  is  a  State 
case,  this  is  not  a  Federal  case.  But  U.S.  Attorneys'  Offices  are  hav- 
ing a  problem  under  the  hiring  freeze  because  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient prosecuting  attorneys  to  take  over  more  of  these  cases  from 
the  States. 

If  you  take  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  which  I  know  intimately, 
there  is  a  total  collapse  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  I  think 
this  is  duplicated  in  the  court  systems  of  other  big  cities.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  joint  jurisdiction  and  it  really  is  more  a  Fed- 
eral matter  because  it  comes  in  international  trafficking  and  it 
comes  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  would  like  your  views  and  your  help  on  trying  to  put  some  of 
this  funding  for  the  prosecuting  attorneys  who  can  handle  arrests 
which  have  been  made  in  large  numbers  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  share  your  concern.  If  law  enforcement 
goes  out  and  does  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  arrests  these 
people  who  are  trafficking  in  drugs,  it  certainly  makes  sense  that 
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they  should  be  prosecuted.  I  will  take  the  issue  you  have  raised 
with  me  and  go  back  and  get  back  to  you  with  a  response. 

Senator  Specter.  The  final  question  I  have  concerns  your  strat- 
egy on  page  9  that  says  that  drug  treatment  will  be  part  of  a  basic 
health  care  package.  Now,  that  would  be  wonderful  if  it  is  realistic. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  legislation.  Every  day,  we  see  some 
changes  in  the  proposal. 

My  question  is  how  much  would  it  cost  to  have  drug  treatment 
as  part  of  a  national  health  care  package,  and  is  it  realistic  to  ex- 
pect it  to  be  included  in  such  legislation? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  realistic  to  expect  it  to  be  included  in  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  the  cost  figure  at  this  point 
in  time.  What  is  being  proposed  in  the  President's  health  care  re- 
form package  is  to  have  substance  abuse  treatment  as  part  of  the 
national  health  care  system. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  want  to  help  you  here  on  this  committee.  We 
really  know  the  problem  and  have  worked  with  it  for  a  long  time. 
Senator  Cohen  is  a  former  prosecuting  attorney.  Chairman  Biden 
has  had  extensive  experience.  Senator  Feinstein  was  the  mayor  of 
a  big  city  with  a  problem.  We  really  want  to  help  you,  so  we  are 
glad  to  see  you  in  the  job  and  we  want  to  work  with  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Feinstein? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning. 
Since  we  are  both  newcomers  to  Washington,  I  would  kind  of  like 
to  speak  just  personally  and  directly  to  you,  Mr.  Brown,  because  I 
think  you  have  got  a  hard  job,  and  let  me  suggest  some  things  that 
I  think  are  important,  not  as  somebody  that  has  seen  the  drug  czar 
from  Washington  but  somebody  that  has  watched  from  afar. 

I  think  your  ability  to  make  a  personal  crusade,  to  be  a  table- 
pounder,  and  to  really  be  strong  on  what  you  believe  is  ultimately 
going  to  determine  your  success  or  failure.  This  Nation  has  never 
really  fought  drugs  on  either  the  supply  or  the  demand  side.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  plan  that  devotes  it  50-50  for  the  first  time  in 
history  that  says  we  are  going  to  do  both;  we  are  not  going  to  do 
one  or  the  other,  we  are  going  to  do  both,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it  right  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  50-percent  allocation  of  funds 
to  each,  demand  and  supply. 

,1  would  like  to  see  a  plan  that  recognizes  that  we  get  to  our  kids 
too  late,  that  the  time  to  get  to  them  is  grade  4,  and  whether  it 
is  Just  Say  No  or  Project  DARE  or  anything  else,  a  program  has 
to  be  in  place  by  the  fourth  grade  in  every  school  in  this  Nation. 
By  middle  school,  it  is  too  late.  We  have  lost  them,  and  I  have  seen 
that  happen  chapter  and  verse  all  over  California. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  plan  that  says  to  every  crack-addicted  moth- 
er out  there,  you  are  going  to  be  eligible  for  help  to  get  you  off 
crack  because  if  you  go  ahead  and  you  deliver  a  baby,  the  chances 
are  that  baby  is  going  to  be  central  nervous  system-damaged.  And, 
taxpayer,  the  chances  are  that  that  baby  is  going  to  cost  you 
$250,000  just  to  get  out  of  a  premature  unit.  So  anyone  who  is 
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crack-addicted  who  is  pregnant  right  away  comes  to  the  attention 
and  is  able  to  get  medical  care. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Bennett  did  a  very  good  job,  and  I  think  that 
the  casual  use  statistics  reflect  that  someone  was  listening  out 
there,  but  unfortunately  they  were  the  casual  users,  not  the  hard- 
core drug  users.  Now,  let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  hard-core 
drug  users  and  where  I  think  there  is  a  strength  in  the  Federal 
system. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  hard-core  drug  user  areas  of  our 
cities  is  fear  that  the  good  people  lose  their  power,  the  bad  people 
gain  power,  the  curtains  go  down.  And  the  minute  somebody  is 
picked  up,  they  are  back  on  the  streets  an  hour  later.  Who  is  that 
got  me?  I  am  going  to  get  them.  In  the  Federal  system,  they  are 
picked  up  and  there  is  no  bail.  That  is  a  strength  of  our  system 
and  we  ought  to  see  how  it  can  be  replicated.  Six  weeks  later  there 
is  a  trial;  they  are  convicted  and  they  go.  There  has  to  be  certainty 
with  respect  to  sale  of  drugs  in  this  country  and  there  isn't. 

Second,  I  don't  think  you  can  treat  people  in  many  of  our  hard- 
core user  communities.  They  are  gang-dominated.  You  can't  even 
get  through  one  territory  to  the  other  if  you  are  one  of  the  people 
affected.  I  think  we  have  got  to  find  ways  to  develop  residential 
programs  which  can  get  people  out  of  their  communities,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  you — and  I  would  like  you  to  invite  you  to 
visit  them  with  me — ^that  there  are  programs  that  don't  take  a 
dime  of  Federal  drug  monies  that  are,  I  think,  the  most  effective 
in  treating  the  hard-core  drug  user  and  one  of  them  is  Delancey 
Street  in  San  Francisco.  They  deal  with  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
the  hard-core  drug  user.  That  individual  makes  a  commitment  of 
years  to  a  program. 

They  have  just  now  bought  the  midtown  Hilton  in  Los  Angeles 
and  are  opening  a  major  program,  a  big  program,  for  hard-core 
drug  users.  These  people  work,  they  support  themselves.  They  have 
built  their  own  apartments  in  San  Francisco.  They  operate  res- 
taurants, moving  companies,  et  cetera,  and  they  are  able  to  break 
through.  There  are  other  programs  that  also  work,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  your  final  program  with  a  compendium  of  the  finest  drug 
treatment  programs  in  this  country  and  why  they  work.  We  need 
to  know  why  something  works  and  those  things  that  work  need  to 
be  replicated. 

Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  cocaine  and  interdiction  and 
where  the  big  coke  producers  are  getting  a  lot  of  their  chemicals. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  analysis  of  that  in  your  report  and  how  we 
can  stop  supplying  some  of  the  cartels  with  some  of  these  chemi- 
cals. Some  of  our  biggest  American  companies,  I  am  told,  produce 
some  of  th6m.  Maybe  there  is  another  way  of  making  this  more  dif- 
ficult. You  know  for  sure,  if  some  of  these  chemicals  in  large  quan- 
tities are  going  even  to  Brazil,  the  chances  are  probably  that  they 
are  going  to  Colombia  one  way  or  another  and  we  ought  to  stop  it. 

I  also  visited  on  our  border  an  amazing  thing,  and  that  was  a 
65-foot-deep  tunnel  that  went  over  a  mile  long  which  was  air-condi- 
tioned and  electrified  from  the  inside  of  one  building  on  one  side 
of  the  border  to  the  inside  of  another  building  on  the  other  side  of 
the  border  to  bring  drugs  back  and  forth.  So  we  know  they  are 
coming  in  in  huge  quantities,  and  I  think  those  things  that  you  do 
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to  interdict  that  are  important  and  must  continue.  So  I  certainly 
would  support  continued  efforts  along  those  lines. 

But  I  think  early  education,  rehabilitation  that  involves  residen- 
tial treatment  for  the  hard-core  user,  no  bail  wherever  you  can — 
when  you  arrest  the  dealer,  he  goes  in  and  he  stays  in — a  50-50 
split  of  dollars,  education,  and  treatment  are  some  specifics  that  I 
would  really  like  to  see  in  a  final  drug  plan,  I  am  terribly  afraid 
that  we  are  losing  this  battle.  I  tend  to  think,  with  a  lot  of  the 
older  addicts,  it  is  too  late  and  what  I  worry  so  deeply  about  is  our 
kids. 

I  want  to  end  with  one  thing.  When  I  was  mayor,  I  took  about 
a  dozen  kids  who  were  in  the  drug  market  out  at  Bay  View  Hun- 
ter's Point  and  offered  them  jobs  in  the  mayor's  office.  Within  a 
week,  a  few  had  dropped  out  because  they  found  they  could  make 
more  money  selling  than  they  could  working.  I  followed  those  kids. 
The  only  time  there  was  a  successful  rehabilitation  was  when  we 
could  get  the  youngster  out  of  the  community  into  another  commu- 
nity, out  of  the  school  and  into  a  different  one,  and  then  hook  that 
youngster  up  with  a  lifeline,  a  mentor,  someone  that  could  offer 
them  the  way  out  because  that  youngster  could  never  have  found 
the  way  out  themselves.  The  pressures  of  the  community  were  so 
over-bearing  and  the  peer  pressure  so  over-bearing  that  unless  you 
can  take  the  youngster  out,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  dent. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  comments,  since  nobody  else 
has  really  observed  the  red  light,  on  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Feinstein,  I  have  been  observing  the  red 
light  for  a  long  time  over  here.  [Laugher.] 

Senator  Feinstein.  Can  he  just  respond?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  will  find  that  almost  all  of  the  issues 
that  you  have  raised  will  be  contained  in  our  final  strategy.  Many 
of  them  are  in  our  interim,  strategy.  We  believe  that  there  must  in- 
deed be  a  crusade  to  address  this  issue,  and  I  intend  to  lead  that 
crusade  throughout  this  country  to  make  sure  that  all  Americans 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  death  and  misery  and  despair  that  comes  out  of  the 
drug  problem. 

Indeed,  we  have  to  address  our  young  people.  In  fact,  our  plan 
calls  for  kindergarten  through  12th  grade,  starting  as  early  as  that. 
In  fact,  we  go  beyond  that.  We  say  we  should  start  at  zero  to  3  be- 
cause those  are  really  the  formative  years  of  our  young  people.  So 
that  will  be  a  very  important  part  of  what  we  are  about. 

We  will  target  for  treatment  purposes  the  crack-addicted  mother 
because  we  know  the  consequences.  I  have  visited  the  hospitals.  I 
have  seen  the  babies  that  were  bom  to  crack-addicted  clinging  to 
their  lives,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  that.  We 
don't  know  yet  the  consequences  of  this  phenomenon  where  ad- 
dicted women  are  giving  birth  to  babies — ^the  educational  con- 
sequences, the  health  consequences.  We  still  don't  know  all  of  that 
at  this  point  in  time,  but  it  certainly  has  to  be  a  major  priority. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  we  have  seen  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  casual  drug  use  because,  as  you  know,  most  of  our  hard- 
core drug  users  started  off  as  casual  drug  users.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  many  people,  the  neighborhood  groups,  the  many  coalitions 
we  have  throughout  the  country  working  at  the  grass-roots  level  to 
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make  a  difference.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Partnership  for  a 
Drug-Free  America  for  their  advertising  and  raising  funds  and 
doing  all  the  things  that  they  do.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Drugs 
Don't  Work  for  going  into  the  workplaces.  We  want  to  continue  all 
of  that  as  part  of  our  overall  strategy. 

The  whole  issue  of  treatment  has  to,  again,  be  a  very  important 
part  of  what  we  are  about.  I  do  visit  treatment  programs  as  I  trav- 
el throughout  the  country.  I  was  in  Oklahoma  last  week  and  went 
to  a  residential  treatment  program  that  was  essentially  what  you 
are  describing.  It  is  not  in  the  city,  but  out  where  people  can  be 
away  from  the  environment  that  probably  started  the  problem  to 
begin  with. 

I  have  talked  to  gang  members  and  ex-gang  members  and  they 
are  very  clear  that  if  you  don't  do  something  to  change  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  kind  of  like  taking  the  fish  out  of  polluted  water,  putting 
that  fish  in  clean  water,  then  putting  it  back  in  the  polluted  water. 
You  have  not  achieved  your  objective.  So  what  you  have  described 
is  certainly  what  we  will  be  advocating  for  treatment.  In  fact,  I  am 
making  plans  to  come  and  visit  Delancey  Street.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  it  and  what  it  is  doing.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  make  that 
visit.  I  do  want  to  do  that. 

On  cocaine  interdiction,  we  do  have  to  make  sure  we  have  an  ef- 
fective interdiction  program.  My  objective  is  to  determine  what 
works.  If  it  is  working,  we  need  to  continue  it.  If  it  is  not  working, 
we  need  to  modify  it  or  stop  doing  it.  I  saw  the  same  tunnel  that 
you  saw  when  I  visited  the  southwest  border.  So  the  whole  issue 
of  the  chemicals  is  very  critical  because  you  are  probably  right. 
Many  of  them  do  come  from  our  large  companies.  It  is  a  problem 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  for  other  countries.  We  are  looking 
at  how  do  we  develop  relationships  with  some  of  the  European 
countries  because  the  chemicals  come  from  there.  Our  ships  there 
then  go  to  the  cocaine-producing  countries. 

So  the  issues  that  you  raised,  I  think,  are  very  critical  and  they 
are  very  much  on  target  to  my  thought  process  and  how  do  we  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  it  is  very  wise  advice  and  I  appreciate  it. 
Clearly,  it  demonstrates  that  you  have  had  the  experience  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  at  the  local  level.  That  is  where  the  problem 
is  located. 

Just  as  I  have  dealt  with  the  problem  in  large  cities,  you  have 
had  the  same  experience,  and  it  makes  a  difference  when  you  see 
the  problem  firsthand  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cohen?  Would  you  turn  on  the  red  light 
for  Senator  Cohen?  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  those 
of  you  in  the  audience  who  have  been  watching  this  lighting  sys- 
tem, it  is  really  quite  fascinating.  Number  one,  the  green  light  goes 
on  after  Senator  Biden  makes  his  5-minute  presentation,  and  then 
after  the  green  light  goes  off,  the  yellow  light  and  the  green  and 
the  red  light  never  go  on  again  during  the  entire  proceeding. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator,  you  will  get  a  chance  to  run  that  clock 
in  20  years  or  so.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  we  may  get  a  chance  by  the  end  of  next 
year;  you  can't  tell. 

Dr.  Brown,  Senator  Biden  made  an  important  statement  when  he 
talked  about  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years.  At  one 
time,  people  would  run  up  to  you,  put  a  gun  to  you  and  say,  "I 
want  your  money,"  and  then  leave.  Now,  they  are  taking  your 
money  and  your  life. 

In  your  judgment,  as  a  former  police  commissioner  and  someone 
who  has  recognized  skills  in  this  field,  are  drug  addicts  committing 
crime  because  they  need  money  to  buy  more  drugs  or  are  they  com- 
mitting crime  because  they  are  either  sociopaths  or  simply  patho- 
logically disposed  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  they  are  doing 
it.  If  I  reflect  back  on  the  time  when  I  worked  undercover  narcotics 
back  in  1960  in  San  Jose,  CA,  I  went  undercover  and  worked  buy- 
ing narcotics  so  we  could  arrest  the  people  who  were  selling  them. 
As  I  reflected  back,  I  never  worried  about  my  own  personal  safety 
because  we  did  not  have  the  proliferation  of  guns  on  the  streets  in 
the  cities. 

Today,  I  worry  about  every  cop  who  goes  out  there  in  the  streets 
because  of  the  guns  on  the  streets  and  the  lack  of  value  on  human 
life.  What  we  have  seen  happen  is  a  cultural  acceptance  of  violence 
in  all  too  many  parts  of  our  cities.  People  see  violence  as  being  a 
fact  of  life,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  that.  There  is  some  re- 
search that  shows  that  violence  through  the  media  contributes  to 
aggression,  and  thus  ends  up  in  violence  among  our  young  people. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  shootings  are  war  over  turf,  drug  deal- 
ers fighting,  and  all  too  often  an  innocent  child  gets  caught  up  in 
that  gun  fire.  We  find  that  a  major  problem  is  the  possession  of 
handguns.  We  know  from  a  psychological  standpoint  that  if  people 
get  into  an  argument,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  level  of  power 
at  their  disposal.  If  the  gun  is  there,  then  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  use. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  want  to  play  the  devil's  advocate  just  for  a  mo- 
ment and  say  let  us  assume  that  they  are  primarily  committing  the 
crimes — I  am  talking  about  violent  crimes  now,  turf  wars,  armed 
robberies,  and  so  forth — to  feed  their  habit.  What  if  you  took  the 
profits  out  of  the  drug  trade? 

It  is  a  growing  sentiment  of  people,  or  a  growing  chorus,  I  should 
say,  that  says  just  legalize  drugs  take  the  profit  out,  make  them 
available  to  the  people  who  want  them  and  treat  the  people  who 
have  been  addicted.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  that  do  to  the 
level  of  violent  crime?  As  you  have  indicated  before,  we  have  had 
guns  since  our  history  began. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  to  the  degree  that  we  have  right  now. 

Senator  COHEN.  Yes,  the  difference  is  the  combination  of  guns 
and  the  drugs.  Now,  assume  you  took  the  profit  out  of  drug-deal- 
ing. What,  in  your  judgment,  would  that  do  in  terms  of  crime  in 

the  streets? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible,  terrible,  terrible  mis- 
take to  legalize  illegal  drugs  in  America.  The  consequences  would 
be  so  severe.  If  we  look  at  the  plight  of  many  of  our  young  people. 
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particularly  in  our  inner-cities,  and  our  disadvantaged  citizens 
right  now,  it  is  such  that  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  legalization  of  illegal  drugs  would  be  the  moral 
equivalent  to  genocide.  It  would  be  the  pathway  to  the  destruction 
of  our  country. 

We  have  to  ask  some  very  serious  questions.  What  do  we  legal- 
ize— heroin,  cocaine,  PCP,  LSD?  What  about  young  kids  that  now 
are  6,  8  years  old  that  are  on  drugs?  Do  we  give  them  drugs  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives?  What  about  the  crack  babies? 

I  think  anyone  who  looks  at  the  drug  issue  as  being  an  issue  of 
victimless  crimes  is  mistaken,  terribly  mistaken.  Visit  a  crack 
house  and  you  see  the  degradation  of  humanity  like  you  have  never 
seen  before.  Visit  a  hospital  and  see  a  baby  that  is  bom  to  a  crack- 
addicted  mother.  Go  to  the  hospital  emergency  rooms  and  you  see 
the  shooting  of  victims  who  come  in,  often  innocent  people.  Look  at 
what  would  happen  to  your  medical  health  costs.  Look  at  what 
happens  in  terms  of  your  educational  costs. 

We  can  go  on  and  on,  but  I  think  the  bottom  line  is 

Senator  COHEN.  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  on  because  it  is  an  issue 
that  has  been  raised  and  it  is  important  that  the  people  who  are 
watching  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  take  any  cotnmunity,  probably  any  community 
in  America,  and  look  at  what  goes  on  in  some  neighborhoods.  Peo- 
ple can't  sleep.  Some  sleep  in  bathtubs  because  of  the  shooting  that 
takes  place.  Innocent  people  are  killed  because  of  these  shootings. 
It  all  comes  about  because  of  drugs,  but  to  suggest  that  legalization 
of  illegal  drugs  would  solve  the  problem — there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  suggest  that.  Even  those  who  are  advocates  of  the 
legalization  of  drugs  will  admit  that  it  would  mean  more  drug  use 
than  we  have  right  now.  More  people  would  use  drugs. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  a  reduction  in  casual 
drug  use  is  because  the  use  of  drugs  is  illegal,  so  that  has  to  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  My  message  to  anyone  who  raises  the 
issue  is  that  we  can't  wave  the  white  flag,  we  can't  surrender.  I  say 
if  a  person  has  a  problem,  let  us  help  them  with  the  problem.  If 
they  sell  drugs,  let  us  arrest  them,  put  them  in  jail  and  get  them 
off  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Senator  COHEN.  In  looking  at  that  chart  that  we  have  up  across 
the  room  over  there,  have  you  found  that  the  percentages  of  heavy 
users  and  casual  users  are,  in  any  way,  related  to  economic  status? 
In  other  words,  do  heavy  users  tend  to  come  from  the  lower  socio- 
economic status,  so  that  they  are  either  trying  to  find  their  way  out 
of  poverty  by  selling  drugs  or  find  their  way  out  of  misery  by  using 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  we  know  where  most  of  the  heavy  users  are. 
They  are  generally  within  our  inner  cities  and  are  mostly  disadvan- 
taged citizens.  As  we  talk  to  people  who  are  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem, one  of  the  major  issues  that  I  see  is  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
hopelessness,  no  prospect  of  a  job,  no  prospect  of  meaningful  em- 
ployment. The  socioeconomic  problems  that  we  are  all  aware  exist 
in  too  many  of  our  inner  cities  are  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
continuous  use  of  drugs,  for  whatever  reason.  That  is  why  our 
strategy  tries  to  address  that  as  an  issue. 
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Senator  Cohen.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
reinventing  Government,  that  wonderful  phrase  that  has  been  used 
and  over-used.  One  of  the  proposals  in  Vice  President  Gore's  NPR 
study  is  the  merger  of  the  DEA  and  FBI. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  have  DEA  officials  saying  that  is  a  bad 
idea.  Once  we  lose  the  focus  of  a  single  agency  that  is  dedicated 
to  drug  interdiction  and  fighting  drugs,  we  will  lose  our  effective- 
ness. The  FBI,  by  contrast,  says,  well,  we  can't  in  any  way  yield 
any  of  our  territory  to  DEA  or  to  any  other  agency  without  losing 
our  effectiveness. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  your  own  assessment  concerning 
the  merger  of  the  FBI  and  the  DEA. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  that  the  answer  has  to  come  from  what  is 
best  for  this  country  in  terms  of  its  drug  control  efforts.  I  believe 
we  should  have  an  agency  that  has  as  a  single  mission  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  narcotics  laws. 

Senator  COHEN.  Have  you  talked  to  Attorney  General  Reno  re- 
cently? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  I  have. 

Senator  Cohen.  Does  she  support  that  view  as  well? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  last  time  I  talked  to  her  about  it,  she  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  yet.  If  we  read  the  paper,  todays  paper  suggests 
she  has  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

Senator  Cohen.  Senator  Biden  and  I  have  worked — and  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Biden  for  really  supporting  this  initiative. 
He  was  responsible  for  helping  to  get  through  the  so-called 
Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment  Center,  or  CTAC.  I  was  won- 
dering, as  we  look  at  the  cut  in  on  DCP  staff  from  146  people  down 
to  25,  how  many  of  those  were  CTAC  people? 

Mr.  Brown.  Currently,  we  have  4  involved  in  that  research  oper- 
ation, so  there  are  4. 

Senator  Cohen.  Four  left  or  you  have  four  involved? 

Mr.  Brown.  Four  left. 

Senator  Cohen.  How  many  were  cut? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  any  were  cut. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  you  only  had  4  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  were  cut. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  think  that  this  particular  center  is  going 
to  be  useful  in  this  effort  in  the  war  on  drugs? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  no  doubt  about  it.  We  need  to  use  technology 
as  a  means  of  addressing  the  drug  problem.  We  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technology  that  has  been  developed  in  other  places  like 
our  Department  of  Defense  and  see  how  we  can  apply  that  tech- 
nology to  addressing  the  problems  of  drug  trafficking  in  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  drug  use  as  well.  It  is  a  very  important  center  and 
certainly  has  my  total  support. 

Senator  Cohen.  Well,  the  use  of  radio  chemistry  to  image  the 
brain  for  substance  abuse  patients  has  been  researched.  Also,  there 
is  a  lot  of  research  on  cocaine  antibodies.  I  hope  that  is  going  to 
continue. 

Finally,  I  see  the  red  light  is  on  and  I  am  going  to  follow  suit 
and  just  ask  one  more  very  quick  question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead.  Senator. 
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Senator  COHEN.  You  indicated  that  we  need  to  punish  individ- 
uals, but  fairly,  effectively,  and  have  those  sentences  enforced.  In 
your  judgment,  have  the  courts  been  imposing  fair  sentences? 

Mr.  Brown.  All  too  often,  there  is  no  risk  for  committing  the 
crimes  right  now.  Our  prisons  are  overcrowded.  There  is  a  revolv- 
ing door,  and  in  many  places  there  is  a  mockery  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  a  result  of  that.  So  what  we  have  to  do  is  make  sure 
that  if  a  person  deals  in  drugs  and  commits  a  crime  that  there  is 
certainty  of  punishment.  That  is  the  approach  that  we  want  to 
take,  make  sure  that  even  on  the  first  encounter  there  is  a  risk  to 
committing  the  crime.  That  is  extremely  important. 

Senator  Cohen.  What  about  mandatory  sentencing? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  an  issue  that  we  are  looking  at  right  now 
for  more  than  one  reason,  one  being  that  our  prisons  are  over- 
crowded by  people  who  are  using  or  trafficking  in  drugs.  Also,  I 
think  it  has  a  very  serious  social  impact  in  terms  of  the  disparity 
that  it  brings  about.  As  you  know,  a  large  number  of  the  people 
who  use  crack  cocaine  are  minorities,  African  Americans.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  use  powder  cocaine  are  white,  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing  as  passed  by  the  Congress  called  for  different 
levels  of  punishment  based  upon  the  tjrpe  of  substance  you  use. 

If  you  use  crack  cocaine,  you  go  to  prison.  If  you  use  powder  co- 
caine, you  can  get  probation.  The  end  result,  though  not  intended, 
has  resulted  in  a  disparity  in  the  race  of  people  who  are  going  to 
prison. 

Senator  Cohen.  Does  one  form  of  cocaine  produce  more  violent 
behavior  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  there  are  some  suggestions  that  crack  cocaine 
may  very  well  create  a  different  response. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  there  would  there  be  any  rational  justifica- 
tion for  having  different  sentencing  for  different  types  of  use,  or  do 
you  think  we  should  just  have  one  uniform  sentence? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  right 
now  and  determine  what  is  the  best  policy  because  I  am  sure  that 
the  intent  was  not  to  create  the  results  that  we  see  right  now. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  it  is  1:00  and  we  are  going 
to  let  you  go.  Let  me  just  say  two  brief  things.  One,  we  would  like 
to  invite  you  back — I  know  you  will  come  back — as  we  put  some 
flesh  on  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  that  you  have  submitted  here 
today  as  to  the  pieces  of  your  strategy. 

Dr.  Bennett  and  I,  and  he  is  about  to  testify,  found  ourselves  in 
league  on  a  number  of  things,  one  of  which  was  the  topic  that  you 
have  just  spoken  to  and  that  Senator  Cohen  has  raised,  and  that 
is  this  notion  of  legalization  of  drugs.  I  think  the  statement  you 
made  today  is  very  important.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  several 
very  important  things. 

One,  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  not  worked.  The  ra- 
tionale is  to  take  the  profit  out  of  the  drug  business,  thereby  break- 
ing up  the  cartels  and  organized  crime  units  that  thrive  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  entrepreneurs.  But  the  implications  are  overwhelming, 
and  all  those  who  support  it  acknowledge,  that  the  pool  of  consum- 
ers increases  significantly. 
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With  the  increase  of  the  pool,  what  will  happen  is  there  will  still 
be  a  black  market  in  the  trading  of  and  the  selling  of  drugs.  The 
profit  margin  will  be  less.  The  need  to  increase  the  market  of  those 
who  consume  will  be  much  higher.  So  the  profit  ultimately  will  be 
maintained  at  where  it  is  or  close  to  where  it  is. 

The  violence  flows  on  the  cocaine  front  from  the  consumption  and 
the  over-consumption.  The  experiments  show  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments— they  did  one  that  I  think  is  astounding.  They  put  rats  in 
a  cage.  They  gave  them  a  little  button  they  pushed  with  their  nose 
to  get  food  and  a  button  they  pushed  where  they  could  get  unlim- 
ited cocaine.  They  literally  starved  themselves  to  death;  they  never 
pushed  the  button  for  food.  That  is  how  the  body  works,  that  is 
how  the  mind  works,  that  is  how  human  beings  work.  I  have  not 
found  an  addict  whom  we  have  ever  heard  from  or  about  that  has 
been  satisfied  with  yesterday's  high.  It  is  always  the  next  high  in 
order  to  increase  it,  so  it  is  an  escalating  consumption. 

Last,  even  if  all  of  the  above  were  not  true,  who  is  going  to  sup- 
ply these  drugs?  The  cost  of  supplying  would  not  be  a  $13  billion 
antidrug  effort.  It  would  be  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  purchasing  of 
the  products,  whether  they  are  synthetic  or  whether  they  are  natu- 
ral products  grown;  that  is,  poppy  and/or  coca  leaf  I  am  not  sure 
the  American  public  understands  what  that  cost  would  be  when 
they  flirt  with  the  notion  of  legalization. 

I  can't  fathom  the  Andean  growers  saying,  by  the  way,  you  know, 
they  have  now  legalized  in  the  United  States,  so  why  don't  we 
lower  our  price  for  them;  let  us  just  get  that  price  on  down  there 
so  more  people  can  consume  it  earlier.  So  for  a  whole  range  of  rea- 
sons the  point  you  made  is  valid  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  make  it. 

I  thank  you.  We  promised  you  we  would  get  you  out  at  1:00.  It 
is  now  1:04.  It  is  later  than  we  promised.  I  hope  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  come  back  as  we  go  into  more  detail,  and  I  hope  you  catch 
your  flight. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  back  whenever 
you  ask  me  to.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  William  J.  Bennett.  Dr.  Bennett  was  the  first 
Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  serving  from 
March  1989  until  November  1990.  Dr.  Bennett  served  the  Reagan 
administration  as  Secretary  of  Education.  Today,  I)r.  Bennett  is 
the  Co-Director  of  Empower  America.  His  voice  is  still  being  heard 
as  forcefully  and  as  loudly  and  with  as  much  conviction  as  we 
heard  it  when  he  was  the  first  director. 

I  welcome  you  back,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
here,  and  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  BENNETT,  CO-DIRECTOR, 
EMPOWER  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  back.  I  will  be  brief.  You  have  already  had  extensive 
discussion.  I  first  of  all  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks 
about  me.  Thank  you,  and  Lee  Brown  and  Senator  Feinstein.  All 
the  kindest  remarks  came  from  Democrats.  I  don't  know  what  that 
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tells  me.  Maybe  it  is  that  old  line  from  Shakespeare:  he  is  good 
being  gone.  In  any  case,  I  thank  you. 

I  will  be  brief.  Let  me  just  lay  it  out  on  the  table.  That  is  the 
way  you  and  I  have  been  talking  to  each  other  for  years.  I  am  very 
glad  you  are  here.  I  am  very  glad  Senator  DeConcini  is  here,  and 
Senator  Feinstein  and  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Cohen,  because 
I  really  don't  think  there  is  anybody  home  up  the  street. 

There  is  in  this  strategy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  real  philosophy. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  commitment  or  very  much  involvement. 
There  is  no  theory,  there  is  no  practice.  Essentially,  I  think  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  a  no-show  on  this  issue.  The  neglect  is  real 
and  it  is  not  benign.  I  think  Lee  Brown  is  a  very  decent  man.  Ev- 
erything you  said  about  him  is  absolutely  right  in  terms  of  experi- 
ence and  know-how,  and  he  may  have  a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table, 
but  he  is  an  orphan. 

There  was  a  lot  we  did  that  you  agreed  with.  There  was  some 
we  did  that  you  didn't  agree  with.  We  had  some,  I  think,  very  en- 
gaging conversations  about  it,  but  I  think  you  would  agree  that  we 
were  there  and  it  is  important  for  the  President  to  be  there  on  this 
issue.  In  his  absence,  I  am  glad  that  you  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  there. 

In  the  absence  of  any  serious  effort  at  a  drug  strategy  from  the 
administration,  I  would,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you,  just  prefer  to 
deal  briefly  with  your  suggestions  and  Senator  Hatch's  and  Senator 
Feinstein's,  which  much  more  closely  resemble  a  serious  attempt  at 
a  strategy. 

First  of  all,  on  the  money -point,  I  guess  I  might  take  some  issue 
with  you  and  at  least  ask  a  question.  I  would  just  ask  you,  in  con- 
science, to  consider  this.  If  we  had  come  up  here  with  a  drug  strat- 
egy in  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  said.  Senator  Biden,  we  think  this  is 
a  very  compelling  problem,  but  the  budgetary  constraints  are  very 
real  and  we  are  not  asking  for  any  more  money,  I  think  you  would 
have  killed  us  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  and  so  I  think  the  same  standard  ought  to 
apply.  You  know,  I  am  always  eager  to  help  with  suggestions,  but 
I  am  sure  others  have  their  suggestions,  too.  I  think  the  line  of 
questioning  that  preceded  today  and  the  suggestions  that  came 
out — and  I  think  some  consensus  did  come  out — suggested  areas 
where  you  simply  need  to  put  more  money  into  it.  I  am  a  conserv- 
ative Republican,  but  I  think  there  are  certain  areas  where  you 
have  got  to  spend  more  money,  the  Federal  Government  has  got  to 
spend  it,  and  they  are  in  those  areas  that  you  outlined  earlier.  Let 
me  get  to  some  of  them. 

Before  I  do,  let  me  say  a  word  about  interdiction.  I  wouldn't  ac- 
cept the  notion  of  cutting  interdiction  so  quickly.  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  important  that  people  recognize  nothing  works  a  hundred  per- 
cent in  this  business.  Treatment  doesn't  work  a  hundred  percent, 
locEd  law  enforcement  doesn't  work  a  hundred  percent,  work  in 
source  countries  doesn't  work  a  hundred  percent,  interdiction 
doesn't  work  a  hundred  percent. 

Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  cocaine  in  the  cities  of  America.  There  could 
be  more.  There  could  be  even  more,  even  a  lot  more,  and  if  you  stop 
interdiction  there  will  be  a  lot  more.  So  I  just  introduce  that  cau- 
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tion.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  right  tradeoff,  interdiction  for  more 
treatment.  I  think  you  keep  your  interdiction,  maybe  you  even  in- 
crease your  interdiction,  and  increase  treatment  as  well. 

Your  comment  about  more  community  policing,  I  agree  with, 
Senator  Hatch.  More  community  policing  will  require  more  police, 
and  I  think  this  came  across  in  Senator  DeConcini's  questioning. 
You  don't  pick  up  more  police  with  one  hand  and  then  cut  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  with  the  other  and  think  you  have 
solved  the  problem.  But  your  point  about  the  cities  throughout  this 
morning,  I  think,  is  exactly  right,  and  Lee  Brown  knows  that  and 
Lee  Brown,  after  all,  has  experience  with  that. 

Another  theme  this  morning  was  treatment,  and  the  importance 
of  compulsory  treatment  came  up  three  times,  I  think,  as  I  heard 
it — Philadelphia,  Janet  Reno's  drug  courts  in  Miami,  and  I  always 
think  of  the  Maricopa  County  folks,  do  drugs  or  do  time.  That  com- 
pulsory treatment  idea  is  a  very  good  one,  but  remember  the  other 
side  of  that  compulsory  treatment  idea.  The  idea  is  you  go  into 
treatment  or  you  go  to  jail.  So  when  one  says  let  us  do  less  jail  and 
more  treatment,  remember  the  formula  here  is  you  do  treatment 
or  you  go  to  jail.  You  have  got  to  have  real  jails  and  real  jail  cells 
and  spaces.  Otherwise,  the  threat  is  not  real. 

I  think  throughout  this  business  we  know  that  whether  you  are 
talking  about  big-time  drug  dealers  or  small-time  drug  dealers, 
they  know  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  today  is  less  than  it 
was,  and  we  can  cite  those  numbers  from  a  number  of  contexts.  I 
agree  with  you  about  treatment  of  prison  and  the  importance  of  it 
and  the  need  to  do  more  of  it. 

Juvenile  justice — this  is  a  general  area  reform  in  the  criminal 
law  that  is  required.  I  don't  think  anything  better  dramatizes  it 
than  the  recent  cases  in  Florida.  The  age  of  these  children  in  Flor- 
ida who  were  alleged  to  have  committed  these  crimes,  13-  and  14- 
year  olds,  with  15  priors — you  have  got  State  laws  that  say  they 
can't  do  more  than  6  months'  time.  We  have  juvenile  justice  laws 
in  this  country  that  were  written  for  the  time  of  "Ozzie  and  Har- 
riet" and  we  are  now  in  the  era  of — I  don't  want  to  give  that  show 
any  more  publicity  than  it  has  already  had  on  TV,  but  there  a  lot 
of  shows  showing  young  people  engaging  in  criminal  behavior.  That 
is  the  era  we  are  living  in  now. 

A  word  about  law  enforcement,  a  word  about  the  focus  that  you 
recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  others,  on  the  hard-core  user.  To 
put  together  the  hot  spot  of  this  problem,  it  is  a  combination  of  the 
hard-core  user  and  America's  cities.  My  recommendation  to  you  is 
that  one  thing  I  would  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  we  have  to  close 
down  the  open-air  drug  markets.  You  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  for  3  or  4  years. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  the  suburbs  and  the  inner 
cities  is  that  you  don't  have  open-air  drug  markets  in  the  suburbs. 
You  do  have  them  in  the  cities.  Again,  quite  apart  from  any  analy- 
ses or  studies  that  are  done,  you  know,  because  I  have  reported  it 
to  you  before,  when  you  go  to  those  cities — southwest  Los  Angeles 
or  New  York  City  or  any  place — and  talk  to  the  people  who  live 
there  who  are  trying  to  make  their  way,  the  first  they  ask  you  is, 
you  know,  why  can't  you  close  down  these  markets,  why  can't  you 
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keep  these  people  off  the  streets.  The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
the  same. 

I  was  going  to  make  another  point  about  prisons,  but  I  think  I 
have  already  made  it. 

Two  last  points.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman — ^this  is  partly 
sentiment,  not  sentimental,  but  sentiment.  You  and  I  went  through 
a  long  and  elaborate  exercise  about  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  how  important  it  was,  the  functions  it  was  to  per- 
form. I  will  admit  some  of  it  I  went  through  somewhat  grudgingly. 
I  wasn't  all  that  pleased  about  all  of  that,  but  it  was  a  condition 
of  my  taking  the  job  that  I  understood  and  that  you  and  I  had  an 
understanding,  and  other  members  of  the  committee  had  the  same 
understanding  about  what  that  job  should  do,  and  we  did.  We  had 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  I  think  it  actually  worked. 

As  you  know,  on  a  number  of  occasions  we  didn't  certify  budgets 
for  other  departments.  We  had  some  fights  with  some  fairly  major 
departments  and  we  went  to  the  White  House  and  we  won,  and  we 
established  our  turf  and  our  turf  was  to  be  the  arbiter  of  other  peo- 
ple's turf.  I  was  very  pleased  about  that.  It  worked. 

All  I  can  say  is  look  at  what  they  have  done  to  your  office,  look 
at  what  they  have  done  to  this  idea.  They  have  destroyed  it,  and 
it  is  a  shame;  it  really  is  a  shame  because  I  think  it  did  show  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  it  was  working  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
good  ideas  behind  that  office. 

The  last  point  is  we  talked  about  correlations  between  drug  use 
and  crime,  heavy  drug  use  and  crime.  There  are  a  lot  of  correla- 
tions around,  and  all  I  would  suggest — I  know  you  all  talk  to  each 
other,  but  it  seems  to  me  other  hearings  that  are  going  on  under 
the  auspices  of  Senator  Moynihan  are  also  very  important  where 
we  are  talking  about  social  pathologies  of  various  sorts. 

One  needs  to  link  not  only  drug  use  and  crime,  but  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  inner  city — 75-percent  out-of-wedlock  birth  rates  in 
our  cities,  the  absence  of  fathers,  all  sorts  of  problems  which  are, 
I  think,  eating  at  the  heart  of  America  and  destroying  American 
cities.  The  index  of  leading  cultural  indicators  that  I  put  out  and 
sent  to  you  has  a  whole  array  of  these  numbers  and  statistics,  but 
I  think  that  although  we  should  never  use  the  question  of  root 
causes  as  an  excuse  not  to  act  now  on  fronts  that  we  know  can  give 
us  some  results,  we  also  know,  I  think,  that  the  main  remedy  for 
most  of  what  ails  us  is  to  grow  more  civilized  and  to  remember  that 
the  character-forming  institutions  of  families,  churches  and  schools 
are,  in  the  end,  the  answer. 

Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  good  to  be  back. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bennett  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  William  J.  Bennett 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

•  September  5,  1989  address  by  President  Bush  on  illicit  drugs — "the  gravest 
threat  facing  our  Nation  today." 

•  Four  years  ago,  more  than  14  million  Americans  were  current  active  users  of 
cocaine,  marijuana,  and  heroin. 

•  Neeu'ly  2  million  adolescents  were  using  drugs. 

•  Nation's  response  to  drug  crisis  during  1980's  was  not  always  well-coordi- 
nated— overlapping  responsibilities  for  law  enforcement,  interdiction,  demand 
reduction. 
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II.  WHAT  A  REAL  DRUG  STRATEGY  DID 

•  September  1989  Strategy  and  each  succeeding  strategy  grounded  on  four  key 
principles  which  made  explicit  the  Bush  Administration's  understanding  of  na- 
ture of  our  Nation's  drug  problem: 

1.  Essence  of  drug  problem  is  drug  use.  Ultimate  goal  must  be  to  reduce  number 
of  Americans  who  use  drugs.  Too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  such  indicators 
of  drug  use  as  drug-related  deaths,  injuries,  and  levels  of  anig  use  among  various 
populations. 

2.  Because  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  drug  users  must  be  held  account- 
able. Although  many  reasons  are  given  for  it,  drug  use  is  by  and  large  the  resiilt 
of  bad  decisions  by  individuals  exercising  free  will.  Need  to  make  it  clear  that  using 
drugs  will  lead  inevitably  to  specific  adverse  consequences  and  sanctions.  Con- 
sequences may  range  from  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  from  loss  of  professional  U- 
cense  to  court-ordered  drug  treatment,  as  well  as  social  sanctions  from  family,  com- 
munity. 

3.  "To  be  effective.  Nation's  anti-drug  efforts  must  integrate  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  as  well  as  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  To  be  fxiUy  effective,  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  need  support  of  programs  to  reduce  the  supply  and  avail- 
ability of  illegal  drugs. 

Supply  reduction  effort  contributes  directly  to  reducing  demand  for  illegal  drugs 
in  two  ways: 

By  discouraging  use  through  threat  of  apprehension  and  punishment,  and 
By  directing  substance-dependent  individuals  who  enter  criminal  justice 
system  to  undertake  and  complete  treatment  programs. 

4.  We  must  have  a  national,  not  iust  a  Federal  anti-drug  effort.  Part  of  the  fight 
involves  Federal  resources  expended  by  Federal  authorities,  but  an  even  bigger  part 
of  the  fight  involves  Federal,  State,  local,  and  non-governmental  resources  expended 
by  communities,  neighborhoods,  schools,  workplaces,  and  individuals. 

•  President  Bush  bolstered  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  by  seeking  unprece- 
dented increase  in  Federal  funding  for  virtually  every  fact  of  war  on  drugs-first 
budget  alone  proposed  40  percent  increase  in  funding  for  drug  control  programs. 
Funding  for  drug  programs  increased  by  nearly  80  percent  to  $11.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  Funding  for  domestic  law  enforcement  grew  by  90  percent,  for 
internal  cooperation  and  interdiction  by  38  percent,  and  for  demand  reduction 
by  99  percent  since  fiscal  year  1989. 

•  From  the  first  to  the  fourth  and  last  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  a  number 
of  initiatives  were  launched,  including: 

Creation  of  a  $100  million  per  year  grant  program  to  help  communities 
mobilize  against  drugs. 

Increased  funding  for  drug  prevention  in  public  housing  communities 
from  $8  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  $175  million  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Funding  requests  that  would  have  doubled  Federal  funding  for  school 
systems  ravaged  by  drugs  and  drug-related  crime. 

Doubled  funding  for  drug  treatment  services  and  research,  and  proposed 
and  signed  into  law  legislation  that  improves  state  strategic  planning  for 
drug  treatment  systems. 

Initiated  the  development  of  model  drug  treatment  protocols  and  stand- 
ards of  care  for  treatment  providers. 

Pioneered  multi-modality  drug  treatment  campuses  and  experimental 
programs  integrating  drug  treatment  at  Job  Corps  training  centers. 

Expanded  funding  and  encouragement  for  community  policing  approaches 
by  local  law  enforcement. 

Increased  the  use  of  significant  elements  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the 
fight  against  illegal  drugs. 

Expanded  cooperative  programs  with  Colombia,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  other  source  and  transit  countries. 

Increased  the  use  of  boot  camps  and  other  alternative  sanctions  for  drug 
offenders. 

Greatly  increased  the  eradication  of  domestically-grown  marijuana  crops. 

ni.  THE  RESULTS 

•  The  only  real  gauge  of  how  we  are  doing  is  the  number  of  Americans  using 
drugs. 

•  The  number  of  current  drug  users  is  now  half  that  in  1979. 
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•  Since  1988,  the  number  of  Americans  who  reported  using  cocaine  within  the 
past  month  is  down  by  45  percent.  Since  1985,  it  has  decUned  almost  80  per- 
cent. 

•  Adolescent  drug  use  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  national  data  collection 
began  in  1975. 

•  1992  data  show  that  there  are  two  distinct  fronts  in  the  war  on  drugs.  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  was  designed  to  curtail  the  spread  of  drug  use  by  dra- 
matically reducing  casual  use-we  have  been  successful  beyond  expectation  on 
this  front.  Hard-core  addicted  users-those  on  the  second  front — now  probably 
constitute  over  50  percent  of  all  current  drug  users. 

•  Hard-core  users  are  more  resistant  to  conventional  anti-drug  use  measures  than 
casual  users--progress  in  this  area  will  be  more  difficult  as  a  result.  Despite 
a  doubling  of  Federal  treatment  funding  since  1988,  the  available  evidence  indi- 
cates the  addict  population  has  not  declined. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

•  Bill  Clinton  has  been  almost  silent  on  this  issue;  he  has  not  given  it  a  high  na- 
tional priority. 

•  The  Clinton  Administration  has  acquiesced  to  cuts  to  all  aspects  of  federal 
counter-drug  effort:  almost  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  drug  treatment 
and  prevention  spending;  $117  million  in  funds  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment; $50  million,  or  one-third  of  the  funding  for  the  State  Department's  anti- 
drug bureau;  and  an  80  percent  cut  to  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy. 

•  Where  drug  use  remains  concentrated  today,  drugs  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Interdiction  is  one  way,  and  in  some  cases  the  only  proven  way,  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  illegal  drugs. 

•  Largely  as  a  resvilt  of  interdiction  efforts,  cocaine  cartels  must  now  produce  an 
estimated  1,100  metric  tons  of  cocaine  in  order  to  deliver  roughly  300  metric 
tons  to  the  U.S.  market.  During  1989-90,  interdiction  forced  street  prices  up  by 
roughly  50  percent.  As  a  result,  use  went  down,  as  did  cocaine-related  hospital 
emergency  room  admissions  and  deaths. 

•  Loudest  criticism  of  anti-drug  efforts  is  aimed  at  interdiction  and  other  supply 
reduction  efforts — critics  are  dead  wrong.  Hard-core  users  are  more,  not  less, 
price  sensitive  than  casual  users. 

•  Treatment  is  not  "the"  solution  to  the  drug  problem.  Although  there  are  some 
fine  treatment  programs,  there  is  no  evidence  that  simply  expanding  drug  treat- 
ment funding  will  significantly  reduce  hard-core  use. 

•  Federal  treatment  spending  roughly  doubled  during  the  Bush  Administration, 
increasing  by  more  than  one  billion  dollars  per  year,  and  a  Census  Bureau 
study  of  State  and  local  treatment  spending  shows  it  increased  as  well.  Despite 
these  increases  and  sharp  decUnes  in  new  users,  the  number  of  addicts  did  not 
decline. 

•  Those  serious  about  fighting  addiction  and  crime  in  our  inner  cities  will 
strengthen  interdiction  along  with  domestic  law  enforcement,  treatment,  and 
prevention  efforts — with  real  resources  and  real  leadership. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  as  usual,  for  a  strong  and  concise 
and  insightful  statement.  Let  me  engage  in  a  little  bit  of  recollec- 
tion myself  here  for  a  moment  that  does  not  contradict  but  just 
adds  to  what  you  have  said. 

When  you  and  I  began  this  little  journey  on  establishment  of  this 
office,  we  had  several  advantages.  One,  the  deficit  wasn't  nearly 
what  it  is  now.  Two,  we  were  in  a  position  where  it  was  a  new  idea. 
We  were  able,  through  your  forceful  advocacy,  to  capture  the  imagi- 
nation and  concern  of  the  administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  the  first  strategy  that  I  wrote 
up  here  for  the  Democrats.  Everybody  just  signed  on;  no  one  even 
asked  the  number.  They  didn't  even  ask  me.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion. They  just  voted  for  it.  What  is  the  number  again,  Joe?  How 
many  billion  do  you  want?  "X"  amount,  boom.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion. 
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As  our  success  rates  relative  to  what  the  public  expected,  which 
was  an  unrealistic  expectation — ^you  and  I  kept  cautioning  that  this 
was  a  slow  process;  it  took  two  decades  in  the  making.  In  my  view, 
as  their  expectations  were  not  met — unrealistic,  I  might  add,  expec- 
tations were  not  met,  support  began  to  wane  and  other  areas  began 
to  take  precedence,  and  so  people  like  me  who  would  go  to  the  floor 
as  recently  as  2  years  ago  asking  for  more  revenues  to  support  in- 
creased use — not  just  sa3ring  we  wanted  to  increase  the  deficit,  but 
saying  we  want  to  spend  more  money  and  here  is  where  I  am  going 
to  tax  you  to  spend  more  money,  here  is  where  I  am  going  to  get 
more  revenues,  here  is  where  I  am  going  to  cut — we  began  to  lose 
some  consensus. 

Third,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  been  publicly  critical  of  this 
administration.  I  do  not  think  they  have  taken  this  seriously 
enough.  My  hope  and  expectation,  although  I  admit  to  you  that  is 
all  it  is  at  this  moment,  is  that  they  are  just  getting  to  it  in  terms 
of  their  initial  priority  list.  But  I  can't  look  you  in  the  eye  or  the 
American  people  and  say  I  know  that  with  certainty. 

If  they  do  not  get  to  it,  they  will  have  me  as  as  vocal  a  critic  as 
I  was  when  you  left  the  office.  When  you  left  the  office,  your  former 
boss  did  just  what  I  believe  is  happening  now.  He  decided  to  take 
this  off"  the  screen.  He  appointed  a  wonderful  man  whom  nobody 
listened  to.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him  and  he  was  used  in 
a  political  context  as  opposed  to  a  substantive  context. 

But  I  can't  tell  you  that  that  trend  has  changed,  other  than  the 
changing  of  putting  a  real  professional  in  charge.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  real  professional — notwithstanding  the  change 
in  the  assertion  that  the  change  in  status  is  one  that  is  reflecting 
a  change  from  the  last  drug  director,  I  have  yet  to  see  that.  I  don't 
see  it  yet.  I  acknowledge  that. 

But  let  me  go  specifically  to  the  points  you  have  raised,  and  the 
first  point  was  am  I  applying  the  same  standard.  The  answer  is  I 
am  not  applying  the  same  standard,  in  truth,  and  the  reason  is  the 
standard  has  changed  because  the  world  has  changed  in  which  we 
are  able  to  get  support  from  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  on 
the  Hill.  The  attitude  toward  deficit  reduction  and  across  the  board 
cutting  everything  is  a  fever  pitch  here  among  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, unlike  what  it  was  in  1989. 

Nonetheless,  the  essence  of  your  criticism,  I  think,  is  correct.  At 
a  minimum,  this  administration  has  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
this  problem.  At  a  maximum,  it  is  evidence  of  a  continuation  of  a 
Bush  strategy,  which  is  if  I  don't  talk  about  it,  it  may  go  away — 
the  Bush  strategy  in  the  last  2  years  of  his  administration. 

The  interdiction  that  some  of  us  are  suggesting  we  curtail,  and 
I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  it,  if  you  will  remember  you  cau- 
tioned me  against — this  is  where  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong — 
you  cautioned  me  against  encouraging  the  Defense  Department  to 
get  more  directly  involved  in  Caribbean  interdiction  in  terms  of  use 
of  fleets  and  access  to  naval  vessels,  et  cetera. 

Please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  don't  think  you  were  as  big 
a  proponent  of  that  as  I  was.  I  think  I  was  wrong.  I  think  that  por- 
tion of  the  interdiction  budget  which  is  the  Caribbean  interdiction 
monies,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent,  has 
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produced  a  much  lower  return  for  the  investment  than  border 
interdiction  and  the  Andean  strategy  has. 

So  some  of  us  who  talk  about  deemphasis  of  interdiction  are  talk- 
ing primarily  about  the  Caribbean  military  portion  of  that  interdic- 
tion, which  adds  up  to  about — we  would  be  cutting  it  back  from 
something  on  the  order  of  $753  million  to  $540  million,  is  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

With  regard  to  community  policing — and  I  am  going  to  run 
through  these  and  ask  you  to  comment,  OK?  I  will  just  tick  them 
off. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  community  policing,  one  of  the 
things  we  have  written  into  the  crime  bill,  which  obviously  has  not 
passed — and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  hard  it  is  to  pass  any 
crime  bill  any  time,  any  place,  in  this  place,  notwithstanding  what 
the  press  thinks.  That  is  the  one  place  everyone  thinks  they  are  an 
expert. 

If  we  talk  about  health  care,  70  percent  of  the  Congress  will  say, 
well,  I  am  not  sure  about  health  care  and  I  have  to  learn  more 
about  it.  We  talk  about  anjrthing  else  and  they  say,  well,  I  am  not 
sure  about  NAFTA,  I  will  have  to  learn.  We  talk  about  crime  and 
everybody  is  an  expert.  Half  of  them  don't  know  what  in  the  devil 
they  are  talking  about.  They  don't  know  habeas  corpus  from  res 
ipse  loquitur.  I  mean,  they  have  no  notion  what  is  going  on,  but 
yet  they  all  have  an  opinion,  which  is,  you  know,  appropriate.  I  am 
going  to  pay  for  having  said  that,  I  am  sure. 

In  the  community  policing  provisions  in  the  crime  bill,  there  is 
a  condition  that  suggests  that  there  must  be  a  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  State  cannot  take  advantage  of 
these  community  police,  the  additional  budgetary  help  and,  while 
doing  that,  lay  off  community  policing  efforts  or  lay  off  folks  in  the 
police  department  like  happened  under  CETA  years  ago  in  the 
1970's. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  the  crime  bill  and  the  drug  bill  that 
we  are  going  to  come  up  with,  whether  the  administration  does  or 
not,  is  going  to  provide  for  compulsory  treatment  in  prisons,  but 
the  condition  is  go  to  jail  or  go  to  treatment.  This  is  not  an  alter- 
native, and  that  ties  into  the  notion  of  why  we  put  boot  camps  into 
this. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  want  you  to  comment  on  it  when 
I  finish,  that  I  am  not  offering  boot  camps  as  a  way  to  treat  drug 
addicts  and  cure  them.  I  am  offering  boot  camps  as  an  alternative 
to  be  able  to  empty  State  prison  systems  from  the  nonviolent  of- 
fenders and  first-time  offenders  at  a  much  lower  cost  with  the 
same  impact,  freeing  up  prison  space  in  hard-core  prisons  for  hard- 
core addicts  and  hard-core  offenders  and  violent  offenders  who  are 
being  let  out  the  back  door  because  32  States  are  under  a  Federal 
court  order. 

I,  quite  frankly,  think  we  don't  do  enough  in  terms  of  being  will- 
ing to  fund  a  number  of  prison  alternatives  for  State  and  local  pris- 
ons. I  don't  know  whether  the  staff  has  a  chart  of  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  prisons.  Stick  it  up  while  I  am 
talking  here.  You  know  these  numbers  extremely  well.  Bill,  but  the 
point  is  95  percent  of  this  problem  is  at  a  State  and  local  level,  not 
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at  a  Federal  level.  Quite  frankly,  State  and  local  organizations 
aren't  doing  their  job.  They  are  simply  not  being  responsible. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Last,  with  regard  to  drug  courts,  the  purpose  of 
drug  courts  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  putting  people  in 
prison.  It  is  to  capture  that  600,000  population  of  drug  offenders 
who  are  out  there  who  are  under  probation.  If  you  notice,  in  total 
Federal  facilities  you  have  roughly  80,000  inmates,  and  we  have 
prison  monies  we  haven't  spent  that  have  been  appropriated  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  prison  system  that  can  accommodate  any  of  the 
Federal  prison  needs  up  through  the  year  1996,  according  to  our 
prison  officials. 

So  the  drug  courts  are  designed  to  deal  with,  if  you  will,  inten- 
sive supervision  and  diversion  from  the  main  prison  system  of  peo- 
ple we  still  think  we  have  a  shot  with.  But  we  have  no  shot  with 
them  if  we  don't  put  them  in  treatment  and  have  extensive  super- 
vision for  them. 

The  last  point  is  the  broadest  point.  I  met  with  a  representative 
of  the  Black  Caucus,  in  my  view,  a  very,  very  experienced  and  en- 
lightened guy,  a  guy  named  Craig  Washington  from  Texas,  Craig 
came  over  and  said  to  me,  hey,  Joe,  look,  your  crime  bill  and  the 
drug  approach  you  are  talking  about  doesn't  do  all  that  has  to  be 
done. 

I  said,  Craig,  let  us  understand — this  is  a  little  truth  in  advertis- 
ing— the  crime  bill  is  not  designed  to  cover  it  all  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  He  said,  look,  we  think  we  have  to  do  more  of 
what — ^he  didn't  use  these  phrases,  but  he  would  if  he  were  here — 
what  Bill  Bennett  just  said.  While  we  are  dealing  with  the  product 
of  this  neglect — that  is,  the  violence  and  the  offenders — we  have  to 
go  back  and  deal  with — for  example,  31  percent  of  all  the  people 
in  that  prison  system  today  have  had  a  family  member  in  prison. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  people  that  are  presently  serving  time  in 
prison  today  had  a  mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  aunt  or  uncle 
that  is  in  or  was  in  the  prison  system. 

As  you  point  out,  75  percent,  in  some  localities,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  next  year  or  this  year  will  be  born  not  only  without  a 
father,  but  essentially  without  a  mother  after  going  through  the 
physical  labor.  Something  has  to  be  done.  There  are  a  number  of 
programmatic  and  specific  initiatives  that  deal  with  the  imposition 
of  responsibility.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  and  Moynil^an  will  agree 
on  some  and  we  will  differ  on  some,  but  we  have  got  to  get  about 
the  business  of  facing  up  to  the  American  people. 

If  they  want  something  done — and  this  is  the  last  statement  I 
will  make — if  they  w£int  something  done,  they  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  it.  For  example,  I  went  and  made  the  presentation 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  crime  bill  and  they  all  said,  Joe, 
we  have  got  to  do  more  than  what  you  are  proposing  in  your  crime 
bill,  which  is  one  piece  of  this  mosaic  of  how  to  deal  with  violence 
in  America,  only  a  small  piece  of  it. 

I  said,  fine,  let  me  give  you  the  numbers.  You  can  choose  from 
columns  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Column  A,  for  example,  is  with  regard  to 
police;  we  need  more  police.  Column  A  gives  you,  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod, 50,000  new  police,  with  a  declining  match  of  75,  down  to  25, 
to  zero,  for  States.  That  costs  $3.9  billion. 
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Column  B  is  if  you  want  to  have  50,000  cops  in  community  polic- 
ing over  5  years  and  have  the  match  stay  at  75-25  for  the  first  3. 
That  is  $4.9  billion.  If  you  want  to  provide  100,000  cops  that  you 
all  say  you  want  to  do,  no  problem.  I  will  put  it  in.  Total  number: 
$18.9  billion  for  that. 

The  same  with  drug  treatment.  Remember,  we  used  to  argue 
about  drug  treatment.  I  would  say  to  you,  hey,  why  aren't  you 
doing  more?  You  would  look  at  me  and  at  first  you  would  say,  well, 
it  is  not  very — and  if  I  were  in  your  position  I  would  say  the  same 
thing,  and  also  the  evidence  indicated  it  at  the  time — it  is  not  as 
effective  as  we  think  and  we  don't  have  the  superstructure  of  peo- 
ple in  place  to  be  able  to  do  the  treatment,  so  we  have  got  to  build 
that  up. 

When  you  would  go  down  there  and  say  you  needed  more  money 
for  treatment  and  give  them  the  numbers,  they  would  say,  hey,  we 
ain't  got  that  money.  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  that  you  and  I  and 
everybody  else  are  flat  out  honest  with  the  American  people.  If  we 
want  more  treatment  in  prisons,  I  can  give  you  the  number  on 
treatment.  If  you  want  to  treat  everybody  in  the  prison  system  now 
that  has  a  drug  problem,  the  number  is  staggering. 

Crack  babies — and  I  know  it  has  been  a  great  concern  of  yours 
and  a  great  concern  of  the  Senator  from  California  and  myself  and 
Senator  Hatch.  No  problem.  There  are  300,000  of  them.  We  can  go 
out  there,  we  can  treat  them.  If  we  treat  them  all,  the  number  is 
probably  somewhere  about  $3  billion  a  year. 

So  I  think  we  have  just  got  to  ante  up  with  the  American  people, 
but  what  I  want  you  to  focus  on,  if  you  would,  in  response  to  all 
that  I  have  said,  is  not  at  this  point  whether  the  administration 
is  doing  it  right  or  wrong,  but  in  terms  of  what  we  talked  about, 
are  we  on  target,  Bill,  if  we.  A,  keep  the  pressure  on  casual  use, 
but  significantly  up  the  pressure  on  hard-core  users;  insist  on  sig- 
nificant increases  in  drug  treatment  in  an  incarcerated  setting,  be- 
cause remember  the  debate  used  to  be  that  was  not  of  much 
value — not  between  you  and  me,  but  I  mean  the  debate  10  years 
ago — and  does  it  make  sense  for  us  to  increase  the  number  of  police 
on  the  streets  and  diversion  programs  like  drug  courts,  in  a  generic 
sense?  Do  they  make  sense  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  to  make 
an  impact? 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  are  we  looking  at,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  you  want. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  be  brief  on  this,  though.  Let  me  just  respond 
to  your  last  telescoping  of  the  questions.  The  answer  to  all  four  is 
yes.  Keep  the  pressure  on  casual  use,  which  is  where  we  have 
clearly  been  successful.  Put  more  pressure  on  hard-core  use,  yes, 
more  drug  treatment  in  incarceration,  and  more  police. 

The  only  fact  I  think  I  could  add  to  that  list  is  some  work  by — 
I  know  you  know  John  Di Julio,  who  lives  not  far  from  where  you 
are — some  of  the  very  recent  numbers  on  the  thin  blue  line  getting 
even  thinner.  We  have  been  looking  for  years  at  the  numbers  of  po- 
lice in  a  police  department  that  tell  us  the  LAPD  has  the  smallest 
number  of  police  in  the  population  for  a  big  city.  What  we  don't 
look  at  is  the  number  of  police  deployed  at  any  given  time,  and  this 
is  critical.  How  many  people  are  actually  out  there  on  the  street? 
This  was,  of  course,  the  genius  of  Reuben  Greenberg  in  Charleston, 
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who  got  more  and  more  of  his  men  out  from  behind  their  desks  and 
out  onto  the  streets. 

DiJuho  says,  and  I  would  take  it  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  that  we  have  actually  never  tried,  in  the  absence  of  prisons 
and  jails — just  put  that  aside — we  have  never  tried  really  saturat- 
ing really  tough,  high-intensity  areas,  drug  comers,  with  all  sorts 
of  police,  just  tons  of  police,  and  see  what  happens.  In  the  absence 
of  building  more  prisons,  what  kind  of  disincentive  this  creates,  I 
don't  know,  but  that  thin  blue  line,  by  all  evidence,  is,  as  you  said 
this  morning,  proportional  to  crime,  getting  thinner.  I  think  a  lot 
of  the  American  public  is  familiar  with  the  statistic  about  there 
used  to  be  3  policemen  for  1  serious  crime,  and  now  it  is  3  crimes 
for  each  policeman.  So,  yes,  we  have  got  to  do  something  about 
that. 

I  just  want  to  deal  for  a  minute  with  the  larger  question 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  can  I  point  out  that 
what  we  do — and  I  would  like  your  view  on  it — what  we  do  in  the 
legislation  is,  in  order  to  qualify  for  community  policing  money,  to 
get  any  of  it,  you  have  to  have  a  community  policing  program,  and 
there  is  resistance  now  in  many  jurisdictions  to  do  what  you  have 
suggested  and  to  get  people  out  from  behind  a  desk.  A  lot  of  the 
police  organizations  aren't  crazy  about  that.  A  lot  of  the  mayors 
aren't  real  crazy  about  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  make  it  clear,  to  get  any  of  this  money 
for  community  policing,  even  to  get  one  cop  under  this  community 
policing  money,  you  have  to  have  the  entire  department  into  com- 
munity policing,  as  we  define  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right,  fair  enough,  fair  enough.  On  your  larger 
point  about  budgets  and  deficits,  and  so  on,  and  the  Caribbean,  I 
think,  Senator,  you  are  mistaken  about  me  and  the  Caribbean.  I 
think  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  more  deplo3mient  of 
defense 

The  Chairman.  OK,  well,  I  am  mistaken.  I  apologize.  That 
means  we  were  both  wrong,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  know.  I  was  going  to  say  you  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong,  if  you  had  it  right,  but  actually  I  think  it  is  re- 
versed. In  any  case,  on  this  question,  because  it  is  in  the  headlines 
now  and  it  gets  me  to  the  larger  point  I  would  make,  one  has  to 
make  the  case — it  is  the  responsibility  of  leadership  to  make  the 
case,  let  us  say,  in  the  Caribbean  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  use 
U.S.  resources,  military  and  otherwise,  to  try  to  establish  a  democ- 
racy in  Haiti  than  to  stop  drugs  coming  into  the  United  States. 

If  somebody  wants  to  make  that  case,  let  us  see  them  make  it, 
but  I  think  if  you  asked  the  American  people  what  they  think  is 
more  critical,  I  think  you  would  get  an  answer  more  toward  the  lat- 
ter. Every  government,  every  administration,  faces  the  obligation — 
and  I  certainly  didn't  relieve  in  my  thinking  nor  do  I  think  in  my 
practice  the  Bush  administration  of  this,  nor  would  I  relieve  the 
Clinton  administration  of  it.  You  can  say  that  the  deficits  are  more 
serious,  and  indeed  they  are,  but  this  never  relieves  an  administra- 
tion of  the  obligation  of  choosing. 

To  my  mind,  the  way  I  studied  political  theory,  governments' 
first  obligations  are  to  governments'  first  obligations.  Grovernment 
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does  not  have  an  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  for  health  care  as  obvi- 
ous as  it  has  to  the  security  of  its  citizens  because  as  I  read  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  Constitution,  that  is  the  first  obligation 
of  Government — safety.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  all  the  intricacies 
of  health  care.  What  I  am  saying  is  you  make  a  list. 

The  reason  I  don't  have  a  problem  saying,  yes,  yes,  yes,  to,  I 
think,  everything  you  said — treatment  and  cops  and  prisons — is 
this  is  something  this  conservative  understands  as  the  major  re- 
sponsibility of  Government.  Do  the  ones  you  are  supposed  to  do. 
Government;  do  the  ones  you  have  promised  to  do  and  then  we  can 
get  into  the  tricky  ones  of  health  care  and  OSHA  and  running 
school  systems.  Do  the  first  one  first,  so  I  don't  think  one  is  re- 
lieved from  that  responsibility  either  by  a  deficit  or  anything  else. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  fact  of  a  deficit  or  a  larger  deficit  ought  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  even  more  to  sort  out  those  priorities.  But,  yes, 
I  would  agree  on  your  points  of  emphasis  in  terms  of  where  we 
ought  to  go,  and  I  would  agree  with  you  more  money  ought  to  go 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hatch? 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome  to  the 
committee.  Dr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  have  a  great  supporter  in  me,  and  I  have 
to  say  that  I  believe  you  did  a  really  good  job  in  the  position  we 
are  talking  about  here  today.  I  just  have  a  few  questions  to  ask, 
but  I  think  they  are  important  questions. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  chart  over  to  the  right  demonstrates 
the  need  for  drug  treatment  for  nonviolent  drug  offenders.  There 
is  a  huge  number  of  nonviolent  drug  offenders  who  aren't  getting 
any  help  whatsoever  and  I  do  support  consideration  for  such  a  pro- 
posal. But  the  Democrats'  crime  bill  permits  violent  offenders-  to 
benefit  from  these  alternative  sanctions  and  we  clearly  don't  have 
the  money  to  even  do  it  for  the  nonviolent  offenders.  We  ought  to 
start  with  those  people  first,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  our  money. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Hatch.  If  we  can  get  to  the  others,  I  am  all  for  it,  but 
right  now  we  don't  have  money  for  either  of  them.  Now,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  violent  offenders  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
residential  treatment  programs  and  other  alternative  sanctions? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  agree  with  your  sense  of  the  priorities. 

Senator  Hatch.  OK.  When  you  began  your  assignment  as  the 
first  Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  you  had  a  small 
staff.  As  I  recall,  it  was  around  40. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  were  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The 
staff  needs,  however,  grew  substantially  as  you  served  in  this  posi- 
tion and  accomplished  the  things  that  you  did  and  over  time.  Do 
you  believe  the  job  can  be  done  today  with  25  people,  or  even  40? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  When  Lee  Brown  came  to  visit  me — and  we 
had  a  couple  of  good  conversations.  Senator,  before  his  confirma- 
tion, and  indeed  after  his  confirmation — I  told  him  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  reductions  went  through,  he  would  be 
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doing  his  own  typing  and  xeroxing  and  delivering  his  own  mes- 
sages. 

You  see  the  strategy  here  today,  this  interim  strategy  that  talks, 
for  example,  about  more  money  for  treatment,  but  then  you  see  the 
interim  budget  and  it  is  not  there.  I  suggested  only  half  facetiously 
that  maybe  Lee  didn't  have  time  to  do  the  typing  and  get  the  xe- 
roxing done.  I  don't  know  how  the  man  can  possibly  do  this  with 
25  people. 

You  remember  one  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  director  of 
this  office  is  to  read  through  the  budgets  of  all  the  other  depart- 
ments and  decide  whether  to  certify  or  not.  These  are  extremely 
complicated  documents.  You  need  experts  and  specialists.  You  can't 
do  this  with  25  people. 

Senator  Hatch.  As  a  Senator,  I  can't  get  the  constituent  services 
done  for  my  constituents  in  Utah  with  25  people.  You  just  have  got 
to  have  more  people  to  do  it,  and  we  are  talking  about  a  nationwide 
war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hatch.  How  would  you  assess  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's war  on  drags  so  far? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  it  is  not  there;  it  is  a  no-show.  There's  is  no 
"there"  there.  The  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion in  this  issue  is  self-evident  and  shameful. 

Senator  Hatch.  Is  the  drug  problem  we  face  part  of  a  larger  cul- 
tural problem?  You  have  been  doing  some  really  interesting  work 
in  this  area.  You  have  indicated  that  we  need  our  churches,  our 
schools,  et  cetera,  to  help  with  this  war.  If  it  is  part  of  a  larger  cul- 
tural problem,  what  should  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  more  specific,  be  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  think  the  things  that  you  talked  about  this 
morning  are  the  things  that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  several 
years.  I  mean,  there  is  a  lot  of  consensus,  and  I  would  expect  that 
you  would  agree  there  is  a  lot  more  consensus  between  you  and 
Senator  Biden  or  you  and  Senator  Feinstein  than,  let  us  say,  those 
people  who  favor  legalization  of  drugs  or  other  bizarre  notions. 

It  is  about  treatment,  it  is  about  education,  it  is  about  preven- 
tion, it  is  about  interdiction,  it  is  about  law  enforcement.  But  in  the 
sense  that  Senator  Biden  and  I  started  to  talk  about  before,  it  is 
also  about  social  decomposition.  We  look  at  where  the  drug  problem 
is  the  worst  and  it  is  the  worst  in  those  areas  where  those  institu- 
tions, those  character-forming  institutions,  are  in  the  worst  shape. 

I  think  there  is  a  religious  dimension  to  this  problem  which  isn't 
talked  about.  I  learned  this  by  going  through  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters— not  through  drug  treatment  centers,  to  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters— and  going  to  a  lot  of  drug  treatment  centers  and  asking  peo- 
ple who  were  going  through  drug  treatment  what  was  going  on 
with  drugs.  It  just  struck  me  how  many  times  people  said  that,  for 
them,  crack  or  cocaine,  or  whatever  it  was  we  were  talking  about, 
provided  meaning,  a  sense  of  transcendence,  a  sense  that  they  were 
lifted  out  of  their  ordinary,  miserable  existence  and  taken  to  some 
higher  plain. 

This  reminded  you  that  the  human  search  for  meaning  endures; 
it  is  everywhere.  But,  you  know,  this  is  looking  in  the  wrong  place. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  go,  but  it  tells  us  that  our  other  institutions 
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need  to  be  better.  Drugs,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in  some  people's  lives 
the  way  religion  should  be  in  the  same  way  that  gangs  are  to  some 
groups  of  young  boys  what  the  Boy  Scouts  should  be.  The  former 
is  the  corrupt  and  malevolent  version  of  the  latter. 

People  will  tell  you  who  take  crack  cocaine — they  say  you  feel 
like  superman.  You  know,  you  feel  transcendant,  you  feel  great, 
you  feel  terrific,  and  then  you  crash.  But  when  people  talk  about 
it,  it  is  often  spoken  of  in  this  almost  religious  language,  except  it 
is  a  counterfeit  product.  There  is  not  much  the  Government  can  do 
about  that.  I  mean,  I  don't  think  we  need  a  department  of  religion 
or  a  department  of  counterfeit  religion,  but  it  tells  us  one  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

Senator  Hatch.  Maybe  we  need  to  get  government  off  the  backs 
of  religion.  We  seem  to  think  that  it  is  almost  anathema  to  any- 
thing Government  does. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  think  the  one  thing  we  need  to  make  clear 
to  churches  is  that  they  have  jobs  and  responsibilities  which  no 
government  can  provide.  We  need  to  make  clear  to  families  that 
government  cannot  raise  children,  and  that  is  still  the  single  most 
important  responsibility  of  any  person. 

Senator  Hatch.  This  Friday,  we  will  be  bringing  to  the  floor  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act,  which  we  think  will  resolve 
some  of  the  Govemmental-vis-a-vis-religion  problems  that  we  have 
in  our  society.  It  is  only  a  step,  but  it  does  reconstruct  religion 
where  it  should  be,  and  that  is  the  first  protected  freedom  in  the 
First  Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  is  a  lot  of  bigotry  against  religion,  I  was 
saying  the  other  day  the  last  "respectable"  form  of  bigotry  in  this 
country  is  bigotry  against  people  who  practice  religion.  I  know  peo- 
ple who  think  that  a  much  greater  threat  to  society  and  social 
order  comes  not  from  drug  dealers  and  murderers  and  rapists  and 
car-jackers,  but  they  are  really  much  more  exercised  about  people 
who  would  like  to  see  a  return  of  prayer  to  public  places.  They 
think  that  is  a  more  serious  problem  in  America  than  what  we  are 
looking  at  today. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  would  you  do — I  know  this  is  kind  of  a  ge- 
neric question,  but  what  would  you  do  to  help  bring  about  these 
cultural  changes  that  really  would  make  society  more  stable  and 
perhaps  give  incentives  to  some  of  our  young  people  to  stay  out  of 
the  world  of  drugs? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  ton  of  things.  I  mean,  you 
know,  we  were  talking  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  government  this 
morning,  treatment  programs  and  law  enforcement  and  appro- 
priate things  for  government  to  do.  But  what  you  want,  of  course, 
is  those  stronger  social  institutions.  I  think  they  begin  with  fami- 
lies and  schools  and  churches.  As  to  the  churches,  I  am  not  sure 
the  Government  should  do  anything.  As  to  schools,  you  know,  Sen- 
ator, I  have  long  believed  that  we  need  many  more  alternatives  for 
children  and  for  parents  now  than  they  are  getting. 

I  am  involved  in  this  very  contentious  debate  in  California  on 
school  choice.  I  think  there  should  not  only  be  school  choice  for  par- 
ents, because  I  think  it  is  important,  but  I  think  there  has  to  be 
probably  the  residential  alternative  for  children  in  some  settings. 
There  just  isn't  much  point  in  talking  about  this  program  or  that 
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if  you  are  sitting  in  certain  neighborhoods  in  Los  Angeles  without 
a  father  and  virtually  no  mother.  The  streets  are  run  by  the  Bloods 
and  the  Crips.  Your  cultural  diet  is  MTV  and  "Beavis  and  Butt- 
Head."  You  know,  the  odds  of  success  for  such  children  are  not 
very,  very  great. 

The  generators  of  all  this,  or  one  of  the  generators,  the  out-of- 
wedlock  pregnancy  rate,  continues  to  climb  quite  dramatically.  So, 
you  know,  we  can  keep  thinking  of  ways  to  pull  kids  out  of  the 
maelstrom,  to  pull  them  out  of  the  flooding  river,  but  we  have  got 
to  look  upstream  to  what  is  throwing  them  into  the  river.  We  prob- 
ably need  to  look  at  divorce  laws.  We  probably  need  to  look  at  edu- 
cation provisions.  We  certainly  need  to  look  at  deadbeat  dads,  and 
we  need  to  look  at  a  whole  array  of  other  things. 

Senator  Hatch.  One  last  question  because  my  time  is  just  about 
up.  Could  you  tell  us  about  any  success  stories  from  the  trenches 
in  the  drug  war  that  might  help  us  to  assess  drug  strategy  propos- 
als? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  successes,  and  when  people  say 
how  are  we  doing  in  the  drug  war,  part  of  the  answer  has  to  be 
it  all  depends  where  we  are  looking  at  it.  There  have  been  some 
tremendous  successes.  I  think,  in  the  interests  of  time,  I  would  just 
suggest  anybody  who  is  interested  in  seeing  how  to  fight  drugs 
should  go  to  Charleston,  SC,  and  take  a  look  at  what  Reuben 
Greenberg  did  there.  Reuben  Greenberg  is  the  black  orthodox  Jew 
police  chief  of  Charleston,  SC — only  in  America,  you  know.  He  has 
brought  the  crime  and  drug  rate  of  that  city  down  from  what  it  was 
to  the  level  of  the  early  1950's. 

The  residents  of  Charleston  will  tell  you  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems that  they  complain  to  the  chief  about  now  have  to  do  with 
noise  from  the  fraternity  parties — no  drive-bys,  no  car-jackings. 
This  is  the  good  old  days  in  Charleston.  Even  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  has  praised  it.  Now,  when  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  North  Carolina  praises  something  going  on  in  South 
Carolina,  you  know  it  is  really  happening,  it  is  really  true. 

They  said,  well,  is  it  replicable,  so  they  brought  Greenberg  to  Mo- 
bile, AL,  and  he  did  the  same  thing.  He  got  his  cops  out  from  be- 
hind the  desks,  out  into  the  street.  He  went  to  public  housing  and 
he  said  we  are  going  to  start  there.  He  got  a  compact  with  the  peo- 
ple in  public  housing.  He  will  protect  them,  but  they  cannot  house 
drug  dealers,  they  cannot  use  drugs,  a  whole  set  of  things,  and 
they  got  tremendous  success.  That  is  something  worth  looking  at. 

I  think  Operation  Cul-de-Sac  in  Los  Angeles  was  a  very  success- 
ful program.  This  is  where  they  took  the  high  drug  use  area — with 
the  permission  of  the  residents  in  that  area,  they  cordoned  it  off 
and  only  let  residents  of  the  area  drive  through.  Nobody  who 
wasn't  a  resident  could  drive  through  unless  they  were  invited.  The 
residents  of  the  area  gave  their  permission.  Drive-bys  went  down 
dramatically,  drug  use  went  down  dramatically.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting to  me  that  high  school  attendance  went  up  by  250  kids  in 
that  area.  It  turns  out  a  lot  of  people  were  not  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school  because  they  didn't  think  they  were  safe  and  they 
had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  drug  dealers  along  the  way. 

Lee  Brown's  program  in  New  York,  TNT,  was  discontinued,  but 
I  think  that  was  a  successful  program.  There  are  some  other  exam- 
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pies  in  Tulsa  and  Tampa  and  other  places  we  have  looked  at  that 
have  been  successful.  You  can  make  progress  against  this  monster 
and  there  are  communities  in  this  country  that  have  done  it. 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  thank  you.  I  really  appreciate  your  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  Senator,  thank  you. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  appreciate  your  service  and  I  appreciate  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  now. 

I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity because  I  think  you  did  a  very  good  job.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Hatch,  and  I  think  you  brought  drug  use  to  a  real  consciousness 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Bennett.  What  do  you  think 
was  the  most  successful  thing  that  you  did? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know;  I  think  probably  making  a  whole  lot 
of  noise  about  it  that  was  relatively  coherent  noise,  stomping 
around  the  country,  going  to  105  different  cities  and  just  trying  to 
get  as  much  attention  for  this  issue  and  this  problem  as  possible, 
and  as  often  as  possible  having  the  President  with  me.  I  think  that 
was  a  great  thing. 

I  think  that  we  were  able  to  coordinate  an  effort.  We  got  a  lot 
more  money  for  the  drug  problem,  but  I  think,  you  know,  essen- 
tially the  main  job  of  the  drug  czar  is  to  keep  the  heat  on,  keep 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  The  Federal  Government 
isn't  going  to  solve  this  problem,  but  as  they  say  about  politics, 
they  may  not  control  how  the  debate  goes,  but  you  can  set  some 
of  the  terms  of  debate.  You  can  decide  what  people  are  focusing  on, 
and  that  is  a  function  of — there  is  a  great  line  from  "Death  of  a 
Salesman"  where  Linda  Loman  says  of  her  dead  husband  to  her 
son,  attention  must  be  paid  to  people,  attention  must  be  paid. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  the  drug  czar  does  is  keeps  at- 
tention on  it  because  when  this  problem  is  solved,  when  it  has  been 
solved  or  when  it  has  been  improved,  Senator,  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  Reuben  Greenbergs  or  the  Drew  Davises  or  the  peo- 
ple that  we  might  cite — local  people,  teachers,  priests,  community 
leaders,  people  running  public  housing  projects,  police  chiefs.  That 
is  where  it  is  going  to  be  settled  and  resolved. 

Senator  Feinstein.  I  happen  to  agree  with  you  about  the  family. 
Actually,  if  you  follow  the  present  trend  lines,  by  the  year  2000  40 
percent  of  all  of  the  14-year-olds  today  will  have  been  pregnant  and 
given  birth  before  the  age  of  20.  So  it  is  a  tremendous  phenomenon 
out  there  that  we  have  got  to  address. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Right. 

Senator  Feinstein.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  been  surprised 
at  is  the  absence  of  willingness  of  churches  to  really  get  involved. 
Whether  it  is  that  they  don't  want  to  admit  that  part  of  their  par- 
ish relates  to  it  or  what,  I  don't  know.  I  am  wondering  if  you  know 
of  any  good  examples — I  know  of  a  couple,  one  of  them  being 
Gallide  Memorial  Church  in  San  Francisco  where  they  have  a 
major  crack  program  with  500  crack  addicts.  They  actually  house 
them  and  feed  them  and  spend  all  of  the  time  with  them,  but  there 
are  very  few  churches  like  that  one. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  churches.  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  that  there  weren't  more  churches  on  top  of  this 
issue  and  throwing  themselves  into  it.  There  have  been  some  that 
are  notable.  There  was  an  effort  made  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  still  some  effort  is  being  made  in  some  of  the  churches,  but  not 
as  much  as  should  be. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  tried  to  stress  to  churches  is  that  effec- 
tive treatment  programs  can  be  started  and  run  quite  effectively  in 
the  basements  of  churches.  You  don't  need  to  have  a  Covenant 
House  or  a  Phoenix  House  to  run  an  effective  treatment  program. 
An  awful  lot  of  people  go  through  treatment  in  the  basement  of  a 
church  if  the  churches  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  churches  felt  this  was  not  in  their,  "ju- 
risdiction" because  they  thought  it  was  a  different  kind  of  problem. 
They  thought  it  was  a  medical  problem.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  is 
a  problem  with  a  lot  of  dimensions,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
ones  is  religious  and  spiritual.  I  think  if  the  churches  got  on  this 
more  and  we  cited  examples  of  successes  of  the  churches,  we  would 
see  more  positive  results.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  If  you  were  writing  this  plan  today,  what 
would  be  its  three  major  tenets? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  agree  with  Senator  Biden.  I  would  say,  look,  we 
have  made  some  real  progress  on  casual  drug  use,  but  to  lay  down 
our  oars  on  that  one.  I  don't  know  if  you  saw  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago  about  how  2^2  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  when  they  tested  the  arrestees  for  drug  use,  10  percent 
of  them  tested  positive.  According  to  the  Post  story,  this  year  55 
percent  are  testing  positive.  That  is  a  big  shoot  up,  and  a  lot  of 
these  are  young  people. 

The  kids  reported  on  in  this  story  said,  well,  you  know,  we  are 
not  going  to  use  cocaine  because  that  is  dangerous,  but  marijuana 
is  something  else.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  kids  are  the  easiest 
to  deter,  the  easiest  to  slow  down  early  on  in  this  process,  but  they 
are  also  the  ones  who  will  jump  back  the  quickest  to  drug  use  if 
you  don't  keep  the  pressure  on.  So  you  have  got  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  in  the  schools  and  through  the  messages. 

But  that  aside,  yes,  hard-core  drug  use  has  got  to  be  where  you 
aim  your  resources  and  your  efforts.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  is 
say — this  is  something  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
say,  it  seems  to  me — we  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  in  this  country 
where  some  neighborhoods  are  relatively  safe  and  secure  and  other 
neighborhoods  have  open-air  drug  markets,  just  open-air  drug  mar- 
kets. Everybody  knows  they  are  there  and  everybody  can  go  to 
them.  I  am  making  that  my  number  one  priority.  This  would  be  an 
act  of  faithfulness  to  the  citizens  of  those  communities,  but  I  think 
it  would  also  make  a  big  difference. 

Put  these  people  out  of  business  and  then  go  on  to  the  drug  court 
and  punishment  versus  treatment  alternatives,  attack  hard-core 
drug  use  where  it  is,  which  is  for  the  most  part — if  you  targeted 
the  15  or  20  largest  cities  in  this  country  in  this  way,  I  think  you 
could  have  a  profound  effect. 

Senator  FEINSTEIN.  Actually,  the  Super  Collider  may  not  take 
place  now,  with  the  House  defunding  it.  If  we  could  just  take  that 
money  and  designate  it  toward  the  abolition  of  hard-core  drug  use 
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in  this  country  and  the  elimination  of  the  open-air  centers,  the 
crack  houses,  a  major  inner-city  effort  to  get  at  drug  abuse,  I  think 
we  might  be  able  to  make  some  inroads. 

Mr.  Bennett,  You  know,  the  other  thing  I  would  mention.  Sen- 
ator— ^yes,  I  agree.  The  other  thing  I  would  mention  is  one  thing 
that  I  think  is  very  important  for  members  of  this  committee,  the 
chairman,  the  President  and  others  to  point  out.  We  hear  inces- 
santly on  the  news  about  how  much  it  costs  to  put  someone  in  pris- 
on. We  have  to  make  clear  to  the  American  people  how  much  it 
costs  to  keep  someone  out  of  prison — if  you  have  a  guy  out  there 
selling  drugs,  what  it  costs  society  not  to  have  that  person  behind 
bars.  It  is  a  lot  more  than  what  it  costs  to  keep  the  person  in  pris- 
on. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hatch  [presiding].  Senator  Grassley? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Senator  Grassley.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bennett.  It  is  good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  good  to  see  you. 

Senator  Grassley.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  use  of  mari- 
juana among  young  people?  Is  it  on  the  increase  or  has  it  leveled 
off? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  seems  to  be  we  have  slowed  down  on  our  domes- 
tic eradication — not  as  much  lately  in  domestic  eradication,  and 
that  has  been  a  problem,  and  also  I  think  the  message.  You  know, 
the  combination  of  messages  from  the  Federal  Government,  from 
advertising,  and  from  others  on  cocaine  and  crack  has  penetrated. 
I  think  that  is  true.  You  can't  come  across  anybody  who  hasn't  got- 
ten the  message  on  crack  and  cocaine,  but  marijuana  is  still  re- 
garded rather  benignly  in  lots  of  quarters. 

Senator  Grassley.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  involved  with  a  long- 
term  look  at  the  war  on  drugs,  particularly  now  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration, but  not  only  the  new  administration  who  say  that 
there  is  too  much  emphasis  upon  law  enforcement.  What  is  your 
view  on  that — money  and  resources  being  spent  on  law  enforce- 
ment as  opposed  to  education,  drug  rehabilitation,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  don't  share  that,  as  you  know.  I  think 
sometimes  the  money  is  counted  in  a  different  way,  but,  you  know, 
it  depends  on  what  things  cost.  If  you  are  going  to  use  AWACS  and 
you  are  going  to  use  Defense  Department  equipment  to  scan  the 
horizon  and  to  look  over  the  Caribbean  to  see  if  the  guys  are  com- 
ing through  with  their  boats,  that  is  going  to  cost  you  money.  That 
is  going  to  cost  you  more  money  than  a  school  policy.  Senator,  in 
Des  Moines  that  says  at  this  school  you  will  not  use  drugs;  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  expelled.  That  doesn't  cost  anything,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably very  effective.  You  don't  measure  either  the  importance  of  a 
measure  or  your  commitment  to  its  importance  by  how  much 
money  you  spend.  Some  things  cost  more  than  other  things. 

But  I  would  remind  people  again  and  again  there  is  a  reason 
that  most  people  are  in  treatment,  and  the  reason  that  most  people 
are  in  treatment  is  they  were  caught  by  somebody  and  sent  to 
treatment.  This  is  not  Jenny  Craig.  This  is  not  Diet  Center.  People 
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are  in  treatment  because  the  cops  got  them  or  their  wife  said,  if 
you  don't  get  clean,  I  am  going  to  divorce  you,  or  their  employer 
said,  get  clean  or  you  have  lost  your  job.  Compulsion  remains  a 
very  important  feature  of  drug  treatment.  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  former  mayor  of  Washington,  DC,  who  did  see  the  light  of 
treatment,  but  he  did  not  see  the  light  until  he  saw  the  law. 

Senator  Grassley.  When  you  became  director  of  our  drug  policy, 
you  made  very  clear  that  you  thought  the  war  on  drugs  was  win- 
nable,  and  that  was  directly  related  to  why  the  position  should  not 
be  Cabinet  status.  Has  the  elevation  of  the  drug  czar's  position  to 
this  level  suggested  that  we  do  indeed  have  a  permanent  drug 
problem? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Listen,  I  have  to  tell  you.  Senator,  in  candor,  I 
think  the  elevation  of  Lee  Brown  to  not  just  Cabinet  level,  but  sit- 
ting at  the  table — I  was  Cabinet  level;  I  just  wasn't  sitting  at  the 
table.  Big  deal.  It  means  nothing  whether  you  are  sitting  at  the 
table  or  not.  The  question  is  when  you  call  the  President,  does  he 
answer  the  phone,  and  if  you  ask  hdm  to  come  somewhere  or  help 
out,  does  he  come  and  does  he  give  a  dam  about  it.  Is  he  there? 

Not  very  far  into  our  administration,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Cartagena.  Greorge  Bush  and  I  were  in  Houston  at  Acres  Homes 
and  a  number  of  places.  You  remember  the  visit  to  Des  Moines,  the 
visits  of  the  President  to  Kansas  City.  He  was  there  and  seen  to 
be  there. 

I  interpret  this  putting  Lee  Brown  at  the  Cabinet  table  as  a  cyni- 
cal move.  It  is  sort  of  like  this:  we  will  put  him  at  the  Cabinet 
table,  we  will  strip  his  staff.  He  won't  have  any  staff  to  work  with 
anymore.  We  are  going  to  pay  no  attention  to  this  issue,  for  what- 
ever reason  they  have  decided  that,  but  we  will  say  he  is  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  maybe  people  will  buy  it.  We 
will  also  say  along  the  line  we  are  going  to  dramatically  cut  White 
House  staff  to  show  that  we  are  committed  to  small  Grovemment 
and  take  all  of  that  cut  essentially  out  of  the  drug  office.  I  interpret 
this  cjniically. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  sit  at  the  table  or  don't  sit  at  the 
table.  What  matters  is  whether,  inside  the  administration,  you  are 
going  to  have  some  degree  of  clout,  and  one  way  to  measure  that 
is  how  many  times  does  the  President  talk  about  what  it  is  you  are 
doing.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  this  administration  that  Janet  Reno 
has  clout?  There  is  not  much  doubt.  We  can  tell  by  the  way  the 
President  talks  about  her,  the  kind  of  deference  to  her,  the  fact 
that  she  can  contradict  Vice  Presidents  on  various  issues.  This  per- 
son has  power.  Would  that  Lee  Brown  had  some  of  that.  So  I  can't 
interpret  it  anything  but  cynically. 

In  terms  of  success,  I  would  say  this.  Remember  where  we  were 
when  Senator  Biden  and  I  began  this  sjrmposium  years  ago.  What 
people  were  sajdng  is  this  thing  is  spiraling  out  of  control;  there 
is  no  way  to  get  the  numbers  down.  The  numbers  are  going  to  get 
bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger.  Half  the  population  is  going  to  be  on 
drugs;  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it.  The  pressure  for  legalization  was 
quite  intense. 

We  have  now  as  a  country  sorted  this  out  into  two  problems,  and 
one  problem  is  really  getting  a  lot  better.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
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it.  The  other  problem  isn't,  and  so  that  is  why  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right  to  focus  on  that  one. 

If  you  had  taken  two  other  problems,  teenage  pregnancy  and 
AIDS,  just  to  take  two  other  very  serious  problems,  and  had  made 
the  kind  of  progress  this  country  has  made  on  half  of  each  of  those 
in  the  way  that  we  have  made  it  on  this,  I  think  people  would 
think  it  quite  successful. 

Senator  Grassley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  am  not  being 
gratuitous  when  I  say  this,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  you.  I 
quite  frankly  hope  for  as  clear  a  voice  on  this  issue.  You  and  I  both 
took  heat  when  we  were  working  together,  you  for  not  jumping  all 
over  me,  and  me  for  saying  good  things  about  you.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  I  say  now  what  I  said  then  that  we  need  a  force- 
ful voice.  You  provided  that  voice. 

I  have  made  it  clear — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  I  left  the 
room  is  I  was  talking  to  a  high  White  House  official  on  another 
matter  relating  to  the  crime  legislation  and  made  it  clear  to  him 
what  I  will  say  pubUcly  again.  This  administration  must  intensify 
its  focus  and  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  dealing  with  the  drug 
problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  this  particular  individual  who  was  calling  me 
about  crime  and  wanting  to  do  more  in  the  crime  bill,  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  here.  One  of  the  things  that  has  changed  is  there 
is  real  pace  on  this  ball  right  now.  When  I  went  to  the  caucus,  and 
my  Republican  colleagues,  I  expect,  went  to  their  caucus  4  months 
ago  on  crime,  they  said,  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?" 
Now,  the  caucuses — and  I  know  you  know,  but  so  people  know,  the 
caucuses  are  the  meetings  of  all  the  Democratic  Senators  and  all 
the  Republican  Senators.  They  are  now  saying,  gee,  we  have  got  to 
get  more  money,  we  have  got  to  do  it.  The  administration  is  there 
as  well. 

The  point  I  made,  and  everyone  should  understand,  and  you  do, 
is  there  is  no  bright  line  between  dealing  with  crime  and  dealing 
with  drugs.  So  to  suggest  that  we  can  get  tougher  on  crime  and  for- 
get about  drugs  is  totally  inconsistent.  So  I  am  hopeful  and  I  am 
confident  your  presence  here  today  will  help  focus  attention.  I  am 
confident  that  the  constructive  criticism  of  my  friend  from  Utah 
will  focus  the  attention  of  the  White  House,  and  I  hope  to  some  ex- 
tent my  suggesting  that  I  will  keep  my  powder  dry  for  a  little  while 
longer  and  hold  my  fire  may  get  their  attention.  But  it  must  be  got- 
ten because  we  cannot  let  this  thing  drift  for  another  2  years. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much  and  I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to 
come  back,  and  I  know  you  are  always  willing  to  give  us  your  coun- 
sel. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  sure  will.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thanks  again. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thanks  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:02  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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